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he inspired word, recalled in Mediator Dei, 
teaches us that everything used in the Church 
should be of appropriate fineness. Under its 
prompting, Will & Baumer has directed its high- 
est efforts to making candles worthy in every 
sense of serving the Church. The intense devo- 
tion to principles and high sense of purpose 
fostered by this aim is reflected in the use of 
Will & Baumer church candles and church sup- 
plies round the world. It is our profound satis- 
faction that the clergy has deemed our efforts fit. 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
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Correspondence 


Action to Save Hungary 


forror: I hope the readers of AMERICA 
will be interested in the proposal submitted 
tothe President on Nov. 4 by the American 
friends of the Captive Nations, appealing 
ip him to call an emergency session of 
Congress as soon as possible after the elec- 
tion, for the reasons outlined in the follow- 
ing telegram: 


SOVIET AGGRESSION IN HUNGARY CON- 
FRONTS FREE WORLD WITH SUPREME CHAL- 
LENGE. . . . IF THIS CRIME IS ALLOWED TO 
pass WITH CONDEMNATION IN WORDS ALONE, 

. THEN HOPE WILL PERISH IN THE 
HEARTS OF THE MILLIONS OF PEOPLE SUB- 
JUGATED BY COMMUNISM, AND FAITH IN 
THE UNITED STATES WILL DIE WITH IT. 

YOUR ADMINISTRATION IS PLEDGED NOT 
70 USE FORCE, BUT THERE ARE MEASURES 
SHORT OF WAR AT OUR COMMAND WHICH 
PERHAPS MAY STILL SAVE OR REGAIN THE 
UBERTY OF THE HUNGARIAN PEOPLE. 

THE UNITED STATES CAN TAKE THE LEAD 
INTHE IMPOSITION OF STRINGENT ECONOMIC 
SANCTIONS AND IN CALLING FOR A WORLD- 
WDE BOYCOTT OF THE SOVIET UNION UNTIL 
HUNGARY IS SET FREE... . 

THEREFORE, ON BEHALF OF AMERICAN 
FRENDS OF THE CAPTIVE NATIONS WE 
RESPECTFULLY URGE YOU TO CALL EMER- 
GENCY SESSION OF CONGRESS . . . TO CON- 
(ER ECONOMIC SANCTIONS AND OTHER 
WEASURES. .. . 

WE BELIEVE THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
iS EMERGENCY SESSION NOW COULD DO 
WRE THAN ANY OTHER SINGLE ACT TO 
RAMATIZE THE UNANIMOUS CONCERN OF 
HE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND PERHAPS SAVE 
HNGARIANS FROM TERRIBLE REPRISALS. 


We believe that words alone, however 
whle, will not avail either to help the Hun- 
garian people or to preserve faith in Amer- 
ia throughout the world. There must be 
new American acts to meet this new Com- 
munist crime. CHRISTOPHER EMMET 
New York, N. Y. Chairman 


Ideal Industrialist 


foror: The article “Technology: Limited 
tt Unlimited?” by Frederick D. Wilhelm- 
va and Marston Morse in your Oct. 20 
isue helps to fill a long-felt need. It prods 
binking men into a consciousness that all 
Snot well with the conceptions of our 
fiture currently held by many business 
feoons. Some (indeed most) look upon 
he coming age of automation only from 
he viewpoint of the profit motive. They 
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talk about “freeing” workers by the mil- 
lion from their accustomed jobs. 

Dr. Morse sees some hope of controlling 
the machines by voluntary methods. He 
would have more men with Christian ideals 
enter the field of science and technology. 
Well and good. But scientists and tech- 
nologists only make discoveries. Others ad- 
minister them. What about imbuing in- 
dustrial executives with some of our Chris- 
tion ideals? 


New York, N.Y. H. M. Laypen 





HELP NEEDED 


One of the first Americans to speak with 
Cardinal Mindszenty on October 31 in 
Budapest was Rev. Fabian Flynn, C.P., 
experienced relief mission director for 
NCWC’s Catholic Relief Services. 
Father Flynn brought medicines and 
other supplies across the border from 
Austria for the relief of the suffering 
people of Hungary. 

Two days later, when Father Flynn 
tried to come back again into Hungary 
with more material, he was stopped by 
the Russians on the road to Budapest. 
Supplies will now be used in Austria 
for refugees escaping out of Hungary. 

Help of any kind is desperately 
needed. Clothing and supplies should 
be sent to the Catholic Relief Services 
Warehouse, Haswell Street and East- 
chester Road, Bronx 61, New York. 
Funds for Hungarian refugees should go 
to Catholic Relief Services-NCWC, 350 
Fifth Ave.,-New York 1, New York: 











In Search of Expression 


Eprror: I thoroughly enjoyed Doris Grum- 
bach’s Oct. 6 article on teaching the art 
of writing. I don’t have to teach it, but 
I'd very much like to learn it. 

Mrs. Grumbach raises the problem of 
teaching the art of expression to those who 
have not much to express. I can sympathize 
with this, for I have had both grammar- 
and high-school teachers who shook fingers 
at me for not delving into writing at that 
time. But I was more interested in boys 
than in art. 

... If the colleges, universities and adult- 
education schools would schedule evening 
or Saturday morning courses in writing, 
they would be able to teach those of 
us . . . who know our little world and the 
big, wide world well enough to have some- 
thing to say about both... . 

Chicago, Ill. © Marcarer M. McGratu 








America 
Gets Around 


Many AMERICA subscribers 
are kept om the move in 

key jobs, yet they never 
fail to notify us of ther new 
address. Wherever they 

go, they want AMERICA. 
AMERICA does get around! 





AMERICA goes every week to the 48 
States and to all the U. S. territories; 
it reaches every country in North, Cen- 
tral and South America; it reaches 12 
countries in Africa, 5 countries in the 
Middle East, 15 countries in the Far 
East and 19 countries in Europe, includ- 
ing Vatican City. 

Why does AMERICA have this wide 
appeal? Among other things, because 
it offers: 1. Coverage. A board of 9 
widely traveled editors and 13 corres- 
ponding editors in 10 major cities from 
Washington, D. C. to Jakarta, Indonesia, 
seldom miss an event or issue of Catholic 
interest. 2. Reasoned views from Catho- 
lic principles as distinguished from im- 
passioned stands. 3. Realism. While 
yielding to none in defense of principles, 
AMERICA recognizes that principles can- 
not always be applied quickly and easily 
in a world of imperfect, free men. 

AMERICA has an indispensable place 
in an informed man or woman’s reading. 

Use the enclosed card for AMERICA. 
Give it as a gift to one who will ap- 
preciate world coverage, reasoned views 
realistically presented for thinking 


people. 


America 
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Current Comment 





DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD 


A Week to Remember 


It was a deeply troubled world which 
paused on Nov. 6 to await word of the 
decisive re-election of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower to the Presidency of the 

- United States. Rarely in our history has 
a Presidential election been conducted 
against so chaotic an international back- 
ground. 

Hungary crushed. The Middle East 
in turmoil. Egypt invaded. Resignations 
and riots in London. Poland in a deep 
freeze of apprehension and “iron dis- 
cipline.” Nehru of India breaking a 
long silence with a grudging acknow- 
ledgment of the Soviet outrage. 

One question was piled on another. 
What would become of Nato? Would 
the United Nations put steel behind its 
censures and its recommendations? 
Would Russia join Egypt against Bri- 
tain and France? What effect would 
these fateful events have on that vast 
band of Afro-Asian peoples whose still 
“uncommitted” state holds no small part 
of the answer to the world’s uneasy 
future? 

This week in AMERICA we attempt to 
deal with some at least of these ques- 
tions and these events. Leo Cherne re- 
ports on his visit with Cardinal Mind- 
szenty. Our editorials analyze the two 
greatly troubled areas in the present 
crisis. In Correspondence you will find 
part of a telegram to President Eisen- 

hower requesting that he call together 
the Congress. The memory of this tragic 
week will not be dimmed for decades. 


Ike in a Landslide 


The headline story of the 1956 elec- 
tions can be summarized in a few 
brief sentences. The American people 
like Ike. They like him, they admire 
him, they trust him as they have per- 
haps never before liked, admired and 
trusted a President. On the other hand 
the American people are not nearly so 


enamored of Ike’s party. Though the 


President won re-election by one of the 
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most decisive margins in our political 
history, piling up 457 electoral votes 
to 74 for Adlai Stevenson, the Demo- 
crats retained control of Congress. 
Never before did so many Americans 
vote for a winning Presidential candi- 
date; never before did so many of them 
split their ballots. 

Though a complete count of the pop- 
ular vote will not be available for some 
weeks, it is already clear that Ameri- 
cans cast ballots in near record-break- 
ing numbers. For this heartening phe- 
nomenon a determined drive to get out 
the vote was no doubt partly responsi- 
ble. Also responsible was a combina- 
tion of generally clear skies at home 
and lowering skies abroad. More than 
one commentator suggested that the 
fighting in Hungary and Egypt contri- 
buted both to the size of the vote and 
the size of the President’s plurality. 

So far as the race for the White 
House went, election night was devoid 
of excitement. The trend was clear early 
in the evening when returns from Con- 
necticut showed Mr. Eisenhower 
sweeping cities like Bridgeport and 
Hartford which the Democrats must 
win by bulging pluralities to have a 
chance. The only question was how 
large the landslide would be. 


. . . Ike’s Coattails 


In the 84th Congress the Democrats 
controlled the Senate 49 to 47 and the 
House 232 to 203. To organize the Sen- 
ate the Republicans had to win 18 of 
the 35 seats up for grabs. They took 
only 17. All 435 House seats were, of 
course, at stake. The Republicans 
needed, therefore, 218 seats for control. 
They captured barely 200. 

Ike’s coattails were broad and strong 
but not broad and strong enough. They 
could not save Sen. James H. Duff in 
Pennsylvania, Gov. Arthur B. Langlie 
in Washington, former Interior Secre- 
tary Douglas McKay in Oregon, Sen. 
George Bender in Ohio, Sen. Herman 
Welker in Idaho, former Gov. Dan 





Thornton in Colorado and _ Clifton 
Young in Nevada. ‘The Presidents 
coattails were, indeed, barely strong 
enough to save Sen. Thomas Kuchel 
in California, Sen. Everett M. Dirksen 
in Illinois, Sen. John Marshall Butler 
in Maryland, Sen. Francis Case in South 


Dakota and Sen. B. B. Hickenlooper ip 


Iowa. 

It was the same story in the guber. 
natorial races. Among the Democrats 
who surmounted the Eisenhower land. 
slide were Gov. G. Mennen Williams 
in Michigan, Foster Furcolo in Massa- 
chusetts, Lieut. Gov. Stephen L., R, 
MeNichols in Colorado and H. ¢ 
Loveless in Iowa. 

As in all political campaigns sharp 
attacks and angry counterpunching ac. 
centuated the differences of opinion 
among us. In his splendid statement 
of concession late on election night, 
Governor Stevenson moved quickly to 
heal campaign wounds. Promising the 
President his support, the defeated 
candidate said: 

If other nations have thought in 

the past few weeks that we were 

looking the other way, that we 


were too divided to act, they will 
learn otherwise. 


The Kremlin would do well to note 
those carefully measured words. 


European Unity Closer 


On the eve of Chancellor Adenauer’s 
brief state visit to Paris last week, the 
new West German Minister of Defense, 
Franz Josef Strauss, had some good 
news for a troubled and apprehensive 
Europe. He said that France and West 
Germany were now in_ substantial 
agreement on the establishment of 
Euratom and a common European 
market. 

These two projects—a European mar- 
ket with no internal tariffs and a com- 
mon atomic pool—will advance Western 
Europe two big strides toward the ulti- 
mate goal of political federation. For 
the French the creation of a common 
market is the harder step, since French 
business is fearful of German competi- 
tion. For the Germans the stumbling 
block is Euratom, with its provision for 
common procurement and ownership 
of nuclear materials. West German 
industry is convinced that it can devel- 
op atomic energy for peaceful uses more 
cheaply and efficiently if permitted to 
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—I Spoke with Cardinal Mindszenty 


For eight years the fate of Joseph Cardinal Minds- 
zenty has symbolized the crown of thorns that 
history seems to press onto the heroic Hungarian 
people. 

The Cardinal, actively rejecting the coexistence 
of the Church and communism, incurred the 
wrath of Russian oppressors from the first. He was 
taken into custody and at his defiant figure Stalin 
hurled his mightiest weapon, brainwashing. From 
February 9, 1949 until October 31, 1956, the free 
world knew only that he was said to be alive and 
incarcerated somewhere in Hungary. 

On that day he was rescued by a band of free- 
dom fighters and brought to Budapest. Three days 
later, as the jaws of the massive Russian tank as- 
sault closed on the city again, he sought asylum in 
the U. S. legation. As I set down this report, no 
further word about the Cardinal has been re- 
ceived. 

But there were perhaps two days and three 
nights when the Cardinal was out of reach of his 
oppressors. And to all the free world his liberation, 
however short-lived, put a seal of accomplishment 
on the Hungarian revolt. 

I visited the Cardinal on the morning of the 
first of those two days. My visit had two purposes. 
First, to deliver a token of American faith, ter- 
ramycin donated in New York to succor the 
wounded. The medicine had been presented to 
former U. S. Ambassador Angier Biddle Duke, 
president of the International Rescue Committee, 
and myself, the chairman, as we took off from 
Idlewild airport for Vienna. 

I felt a personal sense of mission, too. As an 
American who, like millions of others, had felt 
deep anger at the cruel consequences of the Car- 
dinal’s dedication, I wanted to convey our national 
joy at his rescue. 

My trip to him had begun swiftly by plane to 
Vienna 48 hours earlicr. It came to near-grief four 
city blocks from the Cardinal’s residence. I was 
driving the 1952 Chevrolet coupé belonging to 
the Austrian director for IRC. Here the car was 
halted by freedom fighters who warned me that I 
risked capture by the quisling secret police if I 
ventured further. But they did not try to stop me 
as I circled their barricade by driving on the 
rubbled sidewalk. 

The residence of the Cardinal faces across the 
Danube toward the historic and already blood- 
bathed Parliament buildings. The quarters sur- 
round a walled square. Two tanks guarded the 
area. On the top of one wall, still broken and 








Mr. Cuerne is chairman of the International Res- 
cue Committee and director of the Research In- 


stitute of America. 





unreconstructed from the fighting of an earlier 
war, three ragged youths stood with tommy-guns 
at the ready. 

In the heart of the courtyard a handful of tech- 
nicians had set up a microphone to record the 
Cardinal’s first message for broadcast in France 
and Germany. Around them waited a large num- 
ber of young priests and aides, together with 
Hungarian leaders from many political parties. 
The last group had come to ask the Cardinal’s 
counsel as to whether to associate themselves with 
the Nagy Government, which on this day was 
forming along anti-Communist lines. 

Obviously the Primate had assumed his role of 
leadership almost in the hour of his liberation. 

My own meeting with him came quickly. 

The years of imprisonment have not dimmed 
the intensity of manner which the world recalls. 
True, he was haggard, even as his associates were. 
But he stood erect in his black robes and close- 
fitting red zucchetto. And the hands that accepted 
my package of antibiotics did not tremble. 

His words were firm; he spoke Hungarian, ask- 
ing me to convey his gratitude at the “prompt and 
unending generosity” of my people. 

In my judgment as a political analyst, the great 
significance of the Cardinal’s rescue lies in its 
superb timing. 

The people of Hungary did not know that day 
that their bid for freedom was to be lightning- 
brief and catastrophic in its consequences. 

But what they did in the earliest dawn of that 
freedom was to liberate their spiritual head. Fight- 
ing men who could have been carrying out battle 
assignments went instead to smash the gates that 
imprisoned an elderly man who, though silent, 
had been for eight years the most eloquent spokes- 
man of his people’s oppression. 

These people, his flock, had totally rejected the 
implications and “findings” of his “trial” and clung 
instead to the memory of the blunt refusal to 
compromise which characterized all his dealings 
with the Communists. 

I believe the courtyard scene in Budapest, as I 
saw it, has an even more disturbing meaning to 
the Kremlin. Its central figure was a man for 
whose utter downfall the Russians had exerted 
their mightiest efforts. 

Yet, eight years after they believed him broken, 
I saw their victim, rescued and revered, draw to 
his side the patriots of his country. They came to 
him through shellfire, not only out of rejoicing for 
his freedom, but to seek his counsel in making 
surely the most fateful decision of their lives. The 
Red effort to discredit him and the Church for 
which he stood could hardly have failed more 
dramatically. Leo CHERNE 
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proceed with a minimum of interference 
from a supranational agency. 
According to Mr. Strauss the French 
have assented to a larger role for private 
enterprise in the atomic-energy field, 
The Germans in return have agreed to 
narrow the spread in costs between 
French and German industry by adopt- 
ing the 40-hour week prevalent in 
France. Only details apparently remain 
to be settled. In the wake of the tragedy 
in Hungary, which saddened Europeans 
and again emphasized the weaknesses 
of disunity, these details must seem 
. much less important to French and 
German industrialists than they did 
before. 


Cardinal Saliege and the Jews 


The late Archbishop of Toulouse, 
who died Nov. 5 at the age of 86, was 
a remarkable man in more than one re- 
spect. Though practically bed-ridden 
by partial paralysis, he administered 
his large see with enlightened vigilance 
for long years. His pastoral courage 
lifted him to international stature in 
the years of confusion and violence that 
followed the military defeat of France 
in 1940. 

His stand on behalf of the Jews was 
only one instance of his characteristic 
forthrightness. In a famous pastoral of 
August, 1942 he affirmed the dignity 
of the human person in protest against 
the rounding-up of Jews by Nazi 
agents: “These Jews are men, these 
Jewesses are women.... They belong 
to mankind. They are our brethren as 
are so many others. No Christian can 
forget that.” 

Among those who mourn the passing 
of Jules Cardinal Saliége are the many 
Jews who owe their lives to his timely 
and forceful intervention and to the 
inspiration he gave to many Christians 
to risk all by hiding the hunted from 
their Nazi executioners. 


Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. 


There was a dramatic coincidence 
about it. On Nov. 3 in Budapest a 
nation, lately reborn, was about to be 
murdered. Far away in Washington a 
funeral Mass was beginning. Rev. 
Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., internation- 
ally known expert on Soviet affairs, 
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vice president of Georgetown Univer- 
sity and founder, in 1919, of her 
famed School of Foreign Service, was 
dead. 

The Red rape of Hungary under- 
scored in blood the stark truth of the 
lesson Fr. Walsh had taught tirelessly 
for almost 40 years. As the Washington 
Star commented, the Georgetown schol- 
ar and lecturer “probably did as much 
as any man of his time to awaken the 
free world to the dange.s of Soviet 
aggression.” 

President Eisenhower wrote: “At 
every call of duty all his energy of 
leadership and wisdom of counsel were 
devoted to the service of the United 
States.” Fr. Walsh, said the President, 
“was a vigorous and inspiring cham- 
pion of freedom for mankind and in- 
dependence for nations.” 

Priest, author, lecturer, administra- 
tor, diplomat, director in 1922 of the 
Papal Relief Mission to Russia, consult- 
ant at the Nuremberg trials, organizer 
of Georgetown’s Institute of Languages 
and Linguistics—his life was a litany of 
achievements. ; 

Fr. Walsh’s Requiem Mass was cele- 
brated by his life-long friend, Very 
Rev. Vincent A. McCormick, S.]., 
American assistant to the General of the 
Jesuit order. Georgetown mourns the 
great man who rests at last on her Hill- 
top. May his brave soul know for 
eternity the peace which the world can- 
not give. 


Teen-age Suggestions 


In a good many States high-school 
fraternities and sororities are outlawed. 
We venture to say, though, that there 
is no law against the “sorority” suggest- 
ed in a humorous vein by our confrere 
Frank Ryan, who writes in the Louis- 
ville Record. In the Oct. 26 issue of 
that diocesan weekly he reflects on the 
sanctions against steady dating leveled 
on students of St. Mary’s High School, 
Lynn, Mass. (Am. 11/13, pp. 118-19). 

Columnist Ryan envisages the forma- 
tion of a sorority known as the Poly- 
wogs. The “poly” in the name would 
signify that each girl has many boys 
on the string instead of just one. As 
for the “wogs,” that stands for “We 
oppose going steady.” The song of the 
Polywogs would end with a stanza 
somewhat like this: 


For I won't know how to rate ’em 
‘Less I have a chance to date ’em 
Don't fence me in! 

Since we are on the subject of high. 
school organizations, we might add oy 
own suggestion for a “fraternity” of 
teen-age boys. We have no _ special 
name for it but would welcome ideas 
from our readers. It would be a “Coat. 
and-Necktie” club, into which would 
disappear the levi-panted and leather. 
jacketed gangs that slouch around some 


of our Catholic schools. Other things 


being equal, a boy who dresses like a 
gentleman tends to act like one. 


Instruction in the Groove 


The charge is sometimes made, and 
with some justification, that the Church 
in this country is behind the times in 
its methods of religious instruction, 
Radio and TV, we hear, are not being 
used as they ought to bring the good 
news of Christ to the man in the street, 

Well, if some religious-instruction 
methods are still in a rut, it is re 
freshing to learn how much an up-to- 
the-minute technique is being employed 
to put such instruction in the groove- 
on records, hi-fi and others, for the 
attractive instruction of youngsters and 
adults alike. 

The most recent samples to reach 
us have been two professionally turned- 
out recordings. The first is “The Ten 
Commandments and the Seven Sacra- 
ments: Songs for Little Children.” The 
songs and accompaniment are catchy 
and the simple words are as easy for 
children to remember as they are for 
parents to ponder. The disc can be 
ordered from the Religious Song Guild, 
730 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y., 
$3.98. 

The second recording is a commen- 
tary on the low Mass. As the Mass pro- 


ceeds we hear the hushed rustle of § 


the congregation, the words of the 
priest at the altar and an extremely 
well done commentary. This fine disc 
is obtainable from the Carmelite Fathers 
Guild, 55 Demarest Ave., Englewood, 
N. J., $3. 

These samples suggest the vast po- 
tentialities in this method of instruc- 
tion. We hope that they will both find 


many friends among American Catho- | 


lics. 
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Upsurge of isolationism? 


Recent tragic events in Eastern Europe and the Middle 
East have prompted this observer to wonder if we are 
not about to witness a rebirth of our old isolationism. 
Over the heroic resistance of Hungarian students and 
workers we wrung our hands and voiced our admira- 
tion. Beyond that, we did nothing, except to mobilize 
world opinion—a long-range and essentially pacifist po- 
sition at best. In the Suez crisis, we had the humiliating 
experience of seeing our closest friends, Britain and 
France, veto our efforts for a hold-fire. 

In a way, President Eisenhower gave impetus to the 
isolationist trend when he promised the American pub- 
lic that none of our armed forces would be involved 
in any trouble spot. Cynics, of course, are reminded 
that Woodrow Wilson was re-elected in 1916 on the 
slogan, “He kept us out of war,” and that in 1940 
Franklin D. Roosevelt promised a Boston audience, 
“again and again and again,” that no American boy 
would shed his blood abroad. 

We know the outcome of both promises now. Will 
Eisenhower be able to keep his? World circumstances 
and our deep political and financial involvement in the 


Underscorings 





Middle East may prove too much even for him, With 
the heroic Dulles felled, let us pray only temporarily, 
by a deadly disease and with Herbert Hoover Jr. in his 
place, one can only guess at future events. 

The isolationist answer, which I have heard from 
many intellectual, well-informed people, is roughly this: 
“Let us mind our own business. If we had only minded 
it in 1917 and 1941, we would have been well out of 
the two deadliest wars in history. Let us at least do 
this in 1956. Fortress America is impregnable.” But is it, 
in this age of jet planes and H-bombs? 

Mr. Eisenhower himself has said we reject the idea 
of peace at any price. Also, both he and his predeces- 
sors have carried our involvement too far and too deep 
for us to retreat, in given circumstances, with honor. 
So the isolationist’s anguished cry may be a plea for 
lost causes; history may have passed him by. 

The immediate question remains: what effect, if any, 
did this reviving isolationism have on the elections? 
Political analysts will be months in figuring that one 
out. But we will have two indices to go by: the 85th 
Congress meeting on January 3 and the flood of new 
bills in the hopper; and the inaugural of the elected 
President on Jan. 20, with his subsequent Message on 
the State of the Union. Nobody can hazard an answer 
now, for events move with blinding rapidity. The elec- 
tion itself, in its waning moments, as somebody re- 
marked to me, lost the front pages and was on page 6. 

WILFRID PARSONS 








American Library Association (50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11). The compilers 
are Sister Melania Grace, S. C., librarian 





of Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa., 


“HUMAN ENGINEERING — AUTO- 
MATION AND MAN” will be the 
subject of a two-day conference spon- 
sored by Manhattan College, New York, 
in conjunction with the third Inter- 
national Automation Exposition, to be 
held in that city Nov. 26-30. A Human 
Engineering Book exhibit at the ex- 
position will also be part of the col- 
lege’s project. 


PREV. JAMES J. McQUADE, S.J., 
of the faculty of John Carroll Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio, has been named 
National Promoter for the United States 
of Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. His headquarters will be at the 
Queen’s Work, 3115 So. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCI- 
ETY awarded its first annual gold medal 
to John Gilland Brunini, author, mem- 
ber of the society’s first executive com- 
mittee and editor of its bimonthly maga- 
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zine, Spirit. Presentation of the medal 
was made by His Eminence Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman on Oct. 21 at a luncheon 
in the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, com- 
memorating the 25th anniversary of the 
society’s founding. 





The eighth annual Thanksgiving Cloth- 
ing Campaign will be conducted under 
the auspices of the U. S. hierarchy, Nov. 
18-25. In announcing the drive, Arch- 
bishop Francis P. Keough of Baltimore 
said that despite the millions of pounds 
of clothing and other necessities sent to 
“desper:.tely impoverished peoples” all 
over the world, “heartrending pleas for 
more food and for clothing still come 
to us from bishops and other mis- 
sionaries in these areas.” 











p BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC COL- 
LEGES, 1953-55, compiled under the 
auspices of the Catholic Library As- 
sociation, has been published by the 


and Eugene P. Willging, director of 
libraries of the Catholic University of 
America. It is the third supplement to 
the original list published in 1948. Pre- 
vious supplements covered the periods 
1948-49 and 1950-52. (Paper. 64p. 
$1.75). 


p IN PHILADELPHIA on Oct. 24 
Most. Rev. Hubert J. Cartwright, former 
rector of the Cathedral of Sts. Peter. 
and Paul in that city, wes consecrated 
by Archbishop John F. O’Hara as Coad- 
jutor with right of succession to Bishop 
Edmond J. Fitzmaurice of Wilmington, 
Del. 


B MOST REV. STEPHEN J. KO- 
CISKO was consecrated on Oct. 23 
Auxiliary to Bishop Nicholas T. Elko, 
Arostolic Exarch of the Greek Rite Dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh. Bishop Kocisko was 
born in 1915, ordained in 1941 and 
when appointed Auxiliary was chancel- 
lor of the Greek Rite Diocese. CC. K. 
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Editorials 





After the Middle East Cease-Fire 


For the moment organized fighting in Egypt has ceased. 
On November 6 Great Britain and France, influenced 
either by the threat of Russian intervention or by the 
force of world opinion, announced they would accept 
a cease-fire on the condition that the international 

police force voted by the organization would take 
over. Israel and Egypt, however, balked, Egypt de- 
manding the withdrawal of all troops regardless of 
whether the UN police force was prepared to move in, 
Israel objecting to the very idea of a UN military arm. 
There was even some question whether Israel was 
willing to move back to her own frontiers. Though mov- 
ing slowly in the right direction, the UN has not yet 
accomplished its purpose. 


IMPACT IN THE ARAB WORLD 
That the Anglo-French forces-are ready to call a halt 


is no portent of easier relations with the Arab world 


or with the world of the Far East. Bitterness over the - 


use of force by Britain and France in the pursuit of 
their national interests in the Middle East is likely to 


rankle for decades to come. Fundamentally, no matter _ 


how much Britain and France thought otherwise, the 
issue was not whether President Nasser was good or 
bad, but whether the West was able to work out a 
modus vivendi with his pattern of thought in the Mid- 
dle East. Had the West unseated the Egyptian dictator, 
it would have defeated him on issues on which all 
Arabs—even those who dislike and fear the man—are 
united. 

For whatever rivalries exist between Arab leaders, 
they are at one in their hostility toward Israel, whom 
all regard as an unjust interloper in the Middle East. 
As the Arab world views it, Britain and France, by 
linking hands with Israel in their attempt to restore 
their position of power in the area, have committed the 
cardinal sin. As the Cairo correspondent of the London 
Economist wrote hours before the expected Anglo- 
French invasion: 


It seems, in the judgment of any objective observer 
here, that Britain’s choice of allies is calculated to 
confound her friends [in the Arab world] and de- 
light her enemies. Britain alone—perhaps even 
France—might not have turned the stomach of the 
Iraqi leaders; but Israel is too much. To score a 
victory on the back of Israeli aggression will re- 
verberate through the Middle East long after the 
victory has sounded its hollow paean in chaotic 
Arab capitals. 


If British and French action be judged throughout the 
Middle East as a return to colonialism, Israel is bound 
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to be regarded in a new light as an outpost of Western 
imperialism. The UN police force may keep the Middle 
East peace once the shooting has died down. It cannot, 
however, force the Arab countries to accept Israel as q 
bona-fide member of a Middle Eastern community of 
nations. 

The Anglo-French attack on Egypt has seriously 
compromised the position of the West throughout the 
rest of Asia. No action since World War II has stirred 
up such resentment against the West. This is true not 


only of those nations who have been sitting for almost 
a decade on a cold-war fence, but of the committed | 
nations as well. Pakistan, for example, allied with! 


Britain through the Commonwealth, the Baghdad Pact 


and the Seato alliance, has reportedly begun to feel 7 


herself cut off from her neighbors, to whom, she now 


feels, she should be bound by the stronger ties of na-| 
tionalism. In brief the Commonwealth, as the London | 


News Chronicle remarked on November 5, “has ceased 
to be a link between Asia and Europe.” 


THE TRAGEDY 


The tragedy of this alienation is that it came at a 
time ripe for the exposure throughout Asia of Soviet 
imperialism in its true colors—as a ruthless force which 
will not hesitate to resort to butchery to keep its hold 
on a satellite nation. How can the West exploit the 
moral indignation of mankind over Russian atrocities 
in Hungary when, as the Manchester Guardian phrased 
it, “the West itself has destroyed its greatest asset—its 
moral standing—and needlessly”? To explain that the 
motives of Britain and France are worlds apart from 
those of the Soviet Union will cut no ice in Asia. 

It is significant that when, on November 5, India’s 
Prime Minister Nehru finally broke an incomprehen- 
sible silence on the bloody suppression of Hungary's 
fight for freedom, he bracketed it with the Anglo- 
French attack on Egypt. This is the man we have been 
trying for almost a decade to convince of the perils of 
neutralism in today’s world. 

Can anything be salvaged out of the tragedy in the 
Middle East? Now that cooler heads have prevailed, 
the West may be able to pick up some of the pieces. 
The UN, with its establishment of a military arm, seems 
at last convinced that mere cease-fire resolutions will 
not keep the peace in the Middle East. The United 
States, by sponsoring the original UN resolution which 
called for a withdrawal of troops, has emerged with 
new moral stature in Asia and Africa. Much will de- 
pend on how we use our present position to help heal 
the breach between East and West. 
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Hungary: Story of Heroism and Perfidy 


We have no words to describe the courage and agony 
of the Hungarian people. We have no words to de- 
scribe the bestial cruelty of their Soviet oppressors. So 
jong as the light of freedom burns anywhere, the 
gallant rising of the Hungarians against the soul-de- 
sroying rule of communism will thrill human hearts. 
So long as the light of freedom burns, the brutal perfidy 
of Soviet Russia will be remembered with unspeakable 
loathing and disgust. To such depths of barbarism can 
ran made in God’s own image fall. To such heights 
of heroism can he soar. 

Though we lack the words, the story of the Hun- 
garian tragedy must nevertheless be told. In stark out- 
line, this is what history will record. 

On the night of October 29, with the seven-day-old 
rebellion against Communist domination still unap- 
peased, the desperate Titoist Premier, Imre Nagy, an- 
nounced that he was demanding forthwith the with- 
drawal of Russian troops from Budapest. The next 
afternoon Soviet tanks began moving out of the bat- 
tered city. In Moscow Marshal Georgi Zhukov told a 
press conference that Russia was prepared to discuss 
a revision of the Warsaw Pact. An official Soviet Gov- 
emment statement quickly confirmed this. It said: 


The Soviet Union is ready to examine with the 
other Socialist states which are participants in the 
Warsaw treaty the question of the Soviet troops 
stationed in the . . . Hungarian and Rumanian 
Republics [and] in the Polish Republic. 


To this statement the embattled Hungarians reacted 
with unrestrained joy. In Washington President Eisen- 
hower expressed the cautious hope that if the Soviet 
Union meant what it said, the world might witness 
‘the greatest forward stride toward justice, trust and 
understanding among nations in our generation.” 

That was the high tide of the Hungarian revolt. The 
Nagy Government had by this time been broadened 
to include non-Communist parties. Cardinal Mind- 
szenty, symbol of Hungarian independence, was safely 
back in Budapest. Town after town was in the hands 
of the rebels. Free elections were on the way. 

Then on Thursday morning, October 31, the Soviet 
tanks headed back for Budapest. Premier Nagy im- 
mediately protested to the Soviet Ambassador. He did 
more: he repudiated the Warsaw Pact, announced Hun- 
garian neutrality and appealed to the United Nations. 
He wrote to the UN Secretary General: 


I request Your Excellency promptly to put on 
the agenda of the General Assembly the question 
of Hungary’s neutrality and defense of this neu- 
trality by the four great powers. 


Friday a heavily reinforced Red Army was fanning out 
in all directions. It seized airfields, occupied all im- 
portant rail junctions, blocked the main highways. 
When Nagy again protested to the Soviet Ambassador, 
he was solemnly assured that “no additional Soviet 
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military formations had been introduced into Hungary.” 
The Ambassador blandly explained that the planes and 
tanks at the Budapest airport were there solely to re- 
move Russian civilians and wounded soldiers. 

In New York, where the Security Council was con- 
sidering the Hungarian appeal, Arkady A. Sobolev, the 
Soviet representative, dutifully discharged his ignoble 
role in the elaborate deception. He affirmed that reports 
of Soviet tanks moving back into Hungary were “ut- 
terly unfounded.” 

For a few more hours the perfidious Russian Com- 
munists carried on their drama of deceit. In Budapest 
the Soviet Ambassador talked soothingly to Nagy about ~ 
a regroupment of troops. At a secret rendezvous a joint 
Russian-Hungarian military committee ostensibly 
worked on plans for the orderly withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. Saturday afternoon a member of the new Hun- 
garian Cabinet, fooled by this elaborate Soviet du- 
plicity, told reporters that the situation looked hopeful. 

Then at dawn on Sunday the Russians struck. They 
struck with eight divisions—seven of them armored— 
and fleets of bombers. In a broadcast from Budapest 
Premier Nagy announced that Soviet troops had at- 
tacked “with the clear intention to overthrow the law- 
ful, democratic Government of the Hungarian people.” 
Within a few hours most of the Nagy Cabinet were 
prisoners. Cardinal Mindszenty was reported safe in 
the U.S. legation. One by one the Hungarian radio sta- 
tions went silent. In Vienna, toward the middle of the 
afternoon, listeners heard this heartbreaking message: 


Civilized people of the world: on the watchtower 
of 1,000-year-old Hungary the last flames begin 
to go out. The Soviet Army is attempting to crush 
our troubled hearts. Their tanks and guns are 
roaring over Hungarian soil... . 

People of Europe, civilized people of the world, 
in the name of liberty and solidarity, we are asking 
you to help. . . . Listen to our cry. Start moving. 
Extend to us brotherly hands. 


Under the circumstances no brotherly hand could be 
extended. To have answered the Hungarian appeal 
with armed legions of free men would have precipi- 
tated World War III. President Eisenhower appealed - 
to Moscow to withdraw its troops. The UN General 
Assembly condemned the Soviet Union. The Holy 
Father warned the Communists that “the just freedom 
of peoples can never be drowned in blood.” 

None of these appeals was, of course, effective. With 
a sickening crash the Iron Curtain dropped again along 
the Austro-Hungarian frontier. Save for a single clan- 
destine radio station, which reported still unconquered 
pockets of resistance, the only voice that sounded from 
the Hungarian watchtower was the alien voice of the 
conqueror. It announced the formation of a new Gov- 
ernment of “peasants and workers” headed by the 
Titoist Janos Kadar. Fittingly, the free world learned 
of the new program from Radio Moscow. 
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Sigmund Freud and the Faith 


modern psychiatry, was born in 1856, which makes 
'\_/ this year the centenary year of his birth. Recogni- 
tion of the event has ranged all the way from special 
centenary lectures in New York, Chicago and London 
by Ernest Jones, Freud’s biographer, (The Life and 
Works of Sigmund Freud. New York: Basic Books, Inc. 
3 vols., the third volume now in preparation) to “a 
colloquium in observance of the one-hundreth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Sigmund Freud,” at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, in New York, sponsored by the 
Cathedral Forum on Religion and Psychology. Par- 
ticipants in the cathedral colloquium were Dr. Will 
Herberg, well-known sociologist and author of Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Jew (New York: Doubleday & Co., 
1955); Gregory Zilboorg, author, psychiatrist and Cath- 
olic convert; and the eminent Protestant professor of 
dogmatic theology at General Theological Seminary, 
Rev. J. V. Langmead Casserley. 

These widely divergent celebrations of the hundreth 
anniversary of Freud’s birth serve to underscore the 
pre-eminent position gained by this man, not only in 
psychiatry, but as a molder of 20th-century thought. 
Freud was at the center of the controversy between re- 
ligion and psychiatry, and his centenary celebration 
provides a suitable vantage point from which to survey 
the status of religio-psychiatric relationships today. 


G ote Freup, acknowledged to be the father of 


PSYCHIATRIST’S VIEWS OF RELIGION 


Beyond doubt, the initial relationship between re- 
ligion and psychiatry was one of opposition and hos- 
tility. It must be recognized as an historical fact, how- 
ever, that the first stones in the contest were cast by 
the new psychiatry, Freud himself playing a prominent 
role in creating the dominant attitude of hostility. 
Though Freud was not a religious man in the sense of 
personal practice, religion was nevertheless a continual- 
ly recurring topic in his writings during the entire 
course of his long and productive life. But he wrote of 
religion only to attack it, or at least to disparage it. 

Freud’s earliest assault upon religion is to be found 





Fr. Birk, s.J., associate professor of psychology at Ford- 
ham University, is a founder of the American Catholic 
Psychological Association and since its foundation its 
executive secretary. 
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Wilkam C. Bier 


in an article entitled “Obsessive Acts and Religious 
Practices,” published in 1907 and now available in 
volume II of his Collected Papers (London: Hogarth, 
1948). In this article Freud, relying upon his clinical 
experience, observed the resemblance between re- 
ligious expressions of piety and the obsessive acts of 
his neurotic patients. After pointing out the similarities 
between religious observance and neurotic manifesta- 
tions, he ended by maintaining their identity and by 
further postulating that neurosis is a private religious 
system, and religion a universal obsessional neurosis, 
Freud reiterated and amplified this theme in a series 
of subsequent works: Totem and Taboo (1912), The 


_ Future of an Illusion (1928), Civilization and its Dis- 


contents (1930) and Moses and Monotheism (1938). 
In a prefatory note to the latter volume, written in 
June, 1938 scarcely more than a year before his death, 


‘he said: 


That conviction I acquired a quarter of a century 
ago, when I wrote my book on Totem and Taboo 
(in. 1912), and it has only become stronger since. 
From then on I have never doubted that religious 
phenomena are to be understood only on the model 
of the neurotic symptoms of the individual. . . . 


It would obviously be unfair to blame all the hos- 
tility of psychiatry for religion upon one man, but 
Freud did exert a profound influence upon psychiatry, 


and his influence helped to create within psychiatry an | 


atmosphere of suspicion of religion. This suspicion, re- 
inforced by the clinical experience of other psychia- 
trists, grew to something of a tradition, at least in 
psychoanalysis. Psychiatrists after Freud observed that 
a preoccupation with religion frequently plays a con- 
siderable role in the genesis of neurotic conditions, and 
they were thus predisposed to accept Freud’s deprecia- 
tion of religion, and to look upon religion as in some 
way inimical to mental health. 

Psychiatrists should, of course, have realized that 
their patients were misusing religion in the service of 
their neurosis as they might misuse anything else, but 
not all of them seemed to realize this fact (any more 
than Freud himself did). Finding themselves combat- 
ing religious influences in their patients in the name of 
mental health, they concluded that there must be an 
opposition between psychiatry and religion. An inci- 
dental but striking indication of the extent of this con- 
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yiction is furnished in an article by Dr. Bernard H. 
Hall, “Early Development of the Psychiatrist,” in the 
October 17, 1953 issue of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. Discussing the early training of 
psychiatrists, Dr. Hall pointed out that one reason why 
medical students reject psychiatry as a career is that, 
in their opinion, “psychiatry is irreligious.” 

Understandably, Catholics, no less than other re- 
ligious groups, reacted vigorously to the attacks of 
psychiatry, and repudiated this new form of irreligious 
materialism. If Freud served to inaugurate a tradition 
of hostility to religion within psychiatry, he developed 
an even more unified front of opposition to psychiatry 
within religion, especially among Catholics. At first, the 
proponents of religion were content to rebut Freud’s 
comments on religion by traditional arguments in favor 
of religious belief, without any special reference to the 
tenets of psychoanalysis as such. As they gradually 
came to examine the latter more closely, they found a 
number of other bases for the rejection of psycho- 
analysis in addition to the anti-religious attitude of its 
founder. Freud’s theories of sex were viewed with hor- 
ror and indignation by religious groups, because they 
seemed to be an affront to the Christian sense of de- 
cency, and even more because they appeared to 
threaten the foundations of sexual morality. Catholics 
were equally repelled by the basic materialism of 
Freud’s system, which left no room for freedom, mor- 
ality or even God. 

In the practice of psychiatry, it seemed that further 
dificulties might arise. There was the moral danger 
inherent in the practice of a method which puts ex- 
tensive emphasis upon sexual material in the course of 
treatment. There was the added fear that psycho- 
analysis was seeking to replace the confessional by 
the analyst’s couch, and that psychiatrists in general 
were intent upon relieving their patients of all sense 
of guilt, thus depriving them of the guidance of a 
Christian conscience. All these objections and impres- 
sions added up in the Catholic mind to a profound sus- 
picion of psychiatry in general and to a quite unalter- 
able opposition to psychoanalysis in particular. This 
attitude gradually took shape during the 1920’s, and 
became accepted Catholic “doctrine,” at least in this 
country, all through the 1930's. 


STEPS TOWARD RECONCILIATION 


Though Freud is the father of modern psychiatry 
and its most influential figure, still he is not the only 
influence in the field, and psychoanalysis is not co- 
extensive with psychiatry. Religious persons began to 
discover that other psychiatrists were more favorable 
toward religion and less offensive to Christian sensibili- 
ties. This discovery served to mitigate, from the side 
of religion, the intransigence of the religion-psychiatry 
conflict. 

In this connection, particular recognition is due to 
the contribution of Carl Gustav Jung, whose religious 
attitudes were the first antidote, within psychiatry, to 
those of Freud. Freud had always emphasized, almost 
to exclusion of everything else, the need for analysis 
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and for delving into the past as the basic method of 
psychiatric treatment. Jung tended to give more weight 
to present difficulties and to an over-all need for a 
synthesis on the part of the individual. One of the 
recognized psychological values of religion is precisely 
that of providing an individual’s life with unity and 
meaning. 

Religion, therefore, understandably played a more 
significant role in the therapeutic system of Jung than 
it did in that of Freud. 

Alfred Adler may also be considered to have con- 
tributed to a better understanding between psychiatry 
and religion, for his emphasis upon individual aims and 
goals as a key to the understanding of the individual 
at least left room for religious motivations. The con- 
tribution of Adler in this respect was considerably en- 
hanced, especially for Catholics, through the work of. 
Rudolf Allers, who baptized and interpreted Adler’s 
system in his The Psychology of Character (written in 
1929, first translated into English in 1931, passed 
through many printings, and now published by Sheed 
& Ward, New York). 

As the influence of such other psychiatrists as Karen 
Horney, Erich Fromm and Harry S. Sullivan became 
felt, especially in this country, religious persons grad- 
ually came to realize that not all psychiatry was hostile 
to religion. This growing conviction had the effect not 
only of softening the religious attitude toward psychia- 
try, but also of opening the way for a re-examination 
of psychoanalysis itself. After all, Freud is the master 
psychiatrist and his influence in psychiatry is para- 
mount. Indeed, most other psychiatric viewpoints are 
intelligible largely in terms of their agreement or dis- 
agreement with, or divergence from, or modification 
of, Freud’s basic ideas. Catholic writers have, in gen- 
eral, found their second look at psychoanalysis more 
reassuring than the original impression. Ceitain rather 
basic distinctions and reservations must be made, but 
it seems that they can be made; and once they are 
made, the fundamental tenets of psychoanalysis may be 
accepted by Catholics as by anyone else. 

As indications of the kinds of distinction which 
clarify the relationship between religion and psychiatry, 
we may mention the following. It is now recognized 
that Freud’s statements about religion were expressions 
of purely personal attitudes, without any intrinsic con- 
nection with his psychiatric system. Freud’s preoccupa-. 
tion with religion merely reflected the fact that religion 
was a personal problem with him, a problem with 
which he wrestled all his life, but never solved. Toward 
the end of The Future of an Illusion, he wrote: “Never- 
theless, the defenders of religion have an equal right 
to use psychoanalysis in order to appreciate truly the 
affective importance of religious doctrine.” Comment- 
ing on this passage, Maryse Choisy, founder and editor 
of Psyche, wrote as follows in an article, “Psycho- 
analysis and Catholicism,” in the spring, 1951, issue of 
Cross Currents: 


It is then with Freud's permission that I am able to 
place the analytical method at the service of my 
spiritual convictions. Even if I am as pious as 
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Freud is atheistic, no one can reproach me for lack 
of scientific rigor or even for lack of Freudian 
orthodoxy, so long as I use the analytic method 
as it ought to be used. My procedure is legitimate. 
Freud corrects Freud. 


The first distinction, then, shows us that those who 
accept Freud’s clinical findings are not thereby com- 
mitted to his amateur theology. 

A second distinction of no less importance to Catho- 
lics is that between the therapeutic system of psycho- 
analysis and the materialistic, deterministic and even 
atheistic philosophy that was gratuitously grafted on to 
it. A growing number of responsible Catholic writers 
believe that such a distinction can legitimately be 
made. Such is the fundamental viewpoint toward 
‘psychoanalysis adopted in the following recent books 
by Catholic authors: James H. Van der Veldt and Rob- 
ert P. Odenwald, Psychiatry and Catholicism (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1952); Joseph Nuttin, Psycho- 
analysis and Personality (New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1953); Karl Stern, The Third Revolution (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1954); and Francis J. Braceland 
(editor), Faith, Reason and Modern Psychiatry (New 
York: Kenedy, 1955). 

The fundamental reason why such a distinction can 
be made is that the therapy and the philosophy were 
actually separated in point of time. Psychoanalysis was 
a therapy before it became a philosophy. When Freud 
proceeded to give a philosophic framework to the 
therapeutic system he had developed, he incorporated 
it into the only philosophy he knew, which was the 
prevalent materialistic monism of late 19th-century and 
early 20th-century science. The philosophy, however, 
has no intrinsic connection with the system of therapy, 
so that the Catholic worker, accepting the therapy, is 
able to integrate it into his own philosophical frame- 
work. In other words, he can do again for analytic 
therapy what Freud did for it initially, only he can do 
a distinctly superior job for the reason that Freud was 
no philosopher, as he frankly admits in his auto- 
biography. 

A third clarifying distinction has to do with the 
difference between neurotic guilt and normal guilt. 
Normal guilt is moral guilt, consequent upon the con- 
scious transgression of moral law. In such a case the 
individual is in a state of guilt by reason of the direct 
violation of his conscience, and he ought to fee] guilty. 
No psychiatrist, therefore, is justified in attempting to 
relieve a patient of moral guilt, which is matter for 
confessional absolution. There is, however, another 
guilt which sometimes plagues people, a feeling of 
guilt in the absence of any conscious wrongdoing, or 
a degree of guilt out of all proportion to the trans- 
gression; as, for example, the individual who would 
feel eternally condemned by reason of a harsh or hasty 
word. This latter is true neurotic guilt, which it is the 
province and the duty of the psychiatrist to relieve. 

Considerable clarification in reference to the Catho- 
lic attitude toward psychiatry has come from two rela- 
tively recent statements of Pope Pius XII. The first of 
these statements, contained in a discourse of September 
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14, 1952, bearing the title “The Moral Limits of Medi. 
cal Research and Treatment” (Catholic Mind, May, 
1953), came by way of clarification of the confusion 
created by a statement earlier that year of Msgr. Per. 
icle Felici, a judge of the Roman Rota and a consultor 
of the Congregation of the Sacraments. Writing in the 
Bulletin of the Roman Clergy for April, 1952, Mon. 
signor Felici had said in effect that it was difficult to 
excuse from mortal sin anyone who used the method 


of psychoanalysis either as a therapist or as a patient. § 


This was obviously a severe condemnation of psycho- 
analysis, but not more severe than the judgments other 
Catholics had passed on other occasions. 


In this case, however, the authority of the man who § 


expressed this viewpoint, and particularly the place 


where it was published, the official bulletin of the | 


clergy of Rome, led some to think that this statement 


might be more than the private expression of opinion | 
on the part of the writer. Consequently a number of 7 
requests were addressed to the Holy See for a clarifica- ) 
tion of the Church’s viewpoint on psychoanalysis, A | 
commentary in the Osservatore Romano for September | 
21, 1952, offering an interpretation of the Pope’s re- | 
marks with reference to psychoanalysis, indicated that § 
it was in response to these requests for clarification, | 
arising out of the article of Monsignor Felici, that the | 
Holy Father took the occasion of his discourse on “The © 
Moral Limits of Medical Research and Treatment” to | 
. refer to psychoanalysis. 


STATEMENTS OF PIUS XII 


The Holy Father found no objection on moral and 


religious grounds to psychiatry in general, nor even to | 


psychoanalysis as such, but only to the “pansexual 
method of a certain school of psychoanalysis.” The 
latter, the Sovereign Pontiff pointed out, is something 
that goes beyond the limits of the moral law and stands 


condemned. A pertinent question is: does the Holy | 


Father’s condemnation apply to orthodox, Freudian 
psychoanalysis? There are some Catholics who appear 
to think that it does, as John R. Cavanagh & James B. 
McGoldrick in Fundamental Psychiatry (Milwaukee: 


Bruce, 1953), but this is a minority opinion. Most | 
Catholics do not think that it applies to Freudian 

psychoanalysis as it is practised today. Fr. Agostino | 
Gemelli, the distinguished Franciscan rector of the | 
Catholic University of Milan, points out in his recent | 


book, Psychoanalysis Today (New York: Kenedy, 


1955), that present-day analysts no longer make the : 


sexual instinct the central point of their teaching; and, 
it may be added, even less do they make it the ex- 
clusive source of psychological disorder, as a “pan- 
sexual method” would. Even Freudian analysists now 
recognize, in addition to sex, at least hostile and ag- 
gressive impulses as sources of psychological disorder. 

The above-mentioned document dealt only inci- 
dentally with psychoanalysis, but on April 13, 1953, in 
speaking to the Fifth International Congress of Psycho- 
therapy and Clinical Psychology, the Pope concerned 
himself directly with the Church’s attitude toward 
psychiatry in an address bearing the title, “Psycho- 
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therapy and Religion” (Catholic Mind, July, 1953). 
This document is intended “to outline the fundamental 
attitude which is imposed upon the Christian psycholo- 
gist and psychotherapist.” This is the first papal docu- 
ment dealing formally with the question of psychiatry, 
and it is characterized by its encouraging and forward- 
looking nature. So far is the Holy Father from inter- 
dicting psychiatry as a field of endeavor for Catholics 
that he encourages them to “labor on a terrain that is 
very difficult,” and assures them that their activity in 
this area “is capable of achieving precious results for 
medicine, for the knowledge of the soul in general, for 
the religious dispositions of man and for their develop- 


ment.” 
MORE ACTIVE COOPERATION 


There are many signs that the conflict between 
psychiatry and religion has subsided notably within 
the past few years. The question has been raised as to 
whether this subsidence reflects a real removal of diffi- 
culty, or whether it is merely a temporary remission 
of symptoms without a genuine cure. There are indi- 
cations, however, of a consistent desire for rapproche- 
ment and collaboration from both sides. The remainder 
of this article will instance some of these manifesta- 
tions. 

Undoubtedly the oldest and the _ best-established 
form of collaboration between religion and psychiatry 
is to be found in the existence and in the person of 
the chaplain in the mental hospital. The number of 
such chaplains and the demand for them has notably 
increased in the past decade, and this increase has 
come largely because the psychiatrists who are in 
charge of mental hospitals have been convinced of the 
value of religion for the mentally ill. 

New York State, for example, inaugurated in 1954 a 
plan for resident chaplains in State mental institutions, 
providing for the appointment of 68 full-time chap- 
lains, whereas previously only two of the State’s mental 
institutions had full-time chaplains. 

In Topeka, Kan., since 1946 an annual series of 
twelve seminars has been presented by the chaplains 
from the Winter Veterans Administration Hospital and 
the Topeka State Hospital for the benefit of the psy- 
chiatric residents in training at the Menninger Founda- 
tion, to orient them to religious concerns most pertinent 
for them as psychiatrists. These seminars are reported 
to have freqently aroused unusual interest and to have 
— many staff members in addition to the resi- 
ents. 

The Menninger Foundation, pioneer in many aspects 
of psychiatric training, has also been a leader, from the 
side of psychiatry, in promoting better understanding 
between psychiatry and religion. Besides promoting 
the annual series of chaplain-conducted seminars just 
mentioned, the foundation took another significant step 
in the same direction by initiating in 1954 the Edward 
F. Gallahue Conference on Religion and Psychiatry. 
The second such conference, held in March, 1955, 
brought together 32 professional persons, including 
clergymen of the Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths, 
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psychiatrists, .psychoanalysts, philosophers and psychol- 
ogists, with Dr. Karl A. Menninger serving as seminar 
chairman. 

Certain of the papers read, including one by Rev. 
Francis P. Furlong, S.J., rector and professor of moral 
theology at St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kan., have 
been gathered together to form a special Religion and 
Psychiatry number of the Bulletin of the Menninger 
Clinic (November, 1955). It has been announced that 
these annual Gallahue seminars will be continued in- 
definitely. 

An indication that psychiatry as a whole is looking 
to a more active collaboration with religion is provided 
in the topic chosen by R. Finley Gayle, M.D., pro- 
fessor and chairman of the Department of Psychiatry 
at the Medical College of Virginia, for his presidential 
address at this year’s Chicago meeting of the American 
Psychiatric Association. The topic was: “Conflict and 
Cooperation between Psychiatry and Religion.” Dr. 
Gayle characterized the present state of the relationship 
between psychiatry and religion as one of “peaceful 
coexistence.” He went on, however, to state: “What 
I want to do now is to express my conviction that we 
are ready to move gradually from a status of peaceful 
coexistence to one of active cooperation.” 

As part of the “active cooperation,” Dr. Gayle called 
for the creation of a section on psychiatry and religion 
within the American Psychiatric Association. It is per- 
haps significant that the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation is taking steps in a direction similar to that pro- 
posed by Dr. Gayle for the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation. Acting upon instructions from the Board of 
Directors, Dr. Theodore M. Newcomb of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, president of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association, is currently appointing a committee 
to study the relationship between this association and 
“various groups concerned with religion and mental 
health.” The appointment of such a committee repre- 
sents the first attempt on the part of this association to 
clarify the relationship between psychology and re- 
ligion. 

While psychiatry has been moving toward greater 
collaboration with religion, the latter has also been 
taking significant steps toward psychiatry. Most im- 
portant in this respect has been the attempt on the 
part of the clergy to secure psychiatric information as 
an aid to pastoral work. This attempt has taken two 
main forms. 

The first of these has 
consisted in inviting psy- 
chiatrists to lecture to theo- 
logical students during 
their seminary training. 
Such invitations have been 
extended widely in Protes- 
tant seminaries, more rare- 
ly, but nevertheless with 
growing frequency, in 
Catholic institutions. For 
instance, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, 
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has announced the appointment, effective this fall, of 
psychoanalyst Earl A. Loomis Jr. as its first professor 
of psychiatry; and last fall another psychoanalyst, 
Gregory Zilboorg, gave an extended series of lectures 
to the Jesuit theologians at Woodstock College, Md. 

The second way in which such psychiatric informa- 
tion is imparted to the clergy has been in terms of 
workshops and training centers established for this 
purpose. The extent to which such facilities are avail- 
able under Protestant auspices may be seen from the 
directory of such services, compiled by the Department 
of Pastoral Services of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., and published for 
the last three years as part of the January issue of 
Pastoral Psychology (Pastoral Psychology Press, Great 
‘Neck, N. Y.). Though such facilities have not been 
developed as extensively under Catholic auspices, cer- 
tain instances of such undertakings are worthy of 
mention. 


CHURCH-SPONSORED WORKSHOPS 


First in this connection should be mentioned the three 
week-long workshops on Pastoral Care and Psycho- 
therapy conducted during the last three summers at 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. These work- 
shops, financed in part by grants from the Hamm Foun- 
dation of St. Paul, are sponsored for priests by Most 
Rev. Peter W. Bartholome, Bishop of St. Cloud, and 
are open to clergymen of all faiths. They are note- 
worthy for the exceptionally fine faculty which they 
have succeeded in attracting. During one session last 
summer, for example, three past presidents of the 
American Psychiatric Association were among the 
faculty members. 

The workshops have been limited to forty partic- 
ipants in order to enable the faculty to work with 
small groups. With the exception of one, or at most 
two, psychologists, all faculty members have been 
psychiatrists (a significant number of them non-Cath- 
olics). The psychiatrists have been the first to confess 
that they learned as much as they have imparted in 
these week-long sessions, where faculty and students 
live in residence on the university campus, amid genu- 
ine Benedictine hospitality. The Catholic Digest for 
May, 1956 has an article describing the Collegeville 
workshops under the title “Psychiatrists and Church- 
men. 

In June of 1955 Fordham University conducted an 
Institute for the Clergy on Problems in Pastoral Psy- 
chology. This institute was financed in part by a grant 
from the New York State Department of Mental Hy- 
giene and, like the Collegeville workshop, was open to 
clergymen of all faiths. The proceedings of the institute 
are scheduled for limited publication this fall (price 
$1), available to clergymen and other professional 
persons. It has been announced that the Fordham insti- 
tute will be repeated in alternate years. Two additional 
opportunities for acquiring psychiatric information were 
provided for the Catholic clergy in the summer of 1955 
and again this past summer by Gonzaga University, 


Spokane, and Loras College, Dubuque. Unlike the St. 
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John’s and the Fordham workshops, these last two were 
open only to Catholic clergymen. 

The present article has supplied instances of moves 
on the part of psychiatry toward religion and of religion 
toward psychiatry. Reference should also be made ty 
certain joint undertakings by religion and psychiatry, 
In this connection, church-sponsored psychiatric clinics 
should be mentioned, of which there are a considerable 
number under Catholic auspices, most of them under 
the aegis of Catholic Charities in various dioceses or 
conducted by Catholic universities or hospitals. 

One of the best-known of such clinics under Protes. 
tant auspices is that located at Marble Collegiate 


Church in New York. Out of that clinic, through the § 


collaboration of psychiatrist Smiley Blanton, author of 
the recent book Love or Perish (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1956), and clergyman Norman Vincent Peale, 
pastor of the Marble Collegiate Church, was formed in 
1937 the American Foundation of Religion and Psy. 
chiatry, an agency combining treatment of patients 
with clinical training of clergymen. Though the founda. 
tion is nonsectarian, it is almost exclusively Protestant, 
with no Catholic participation. 

The more recently established National Academy of 
Religion and Mental Health, in the New York Academy 
of Medicine building, is more broadly based with 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish representation. For- 
mally established only last spring after two years of 


. preliminary work, the academy aims to bring together 


psychiatrists and clergymen of all faiths for the con- 
sideration, illumination and, as far as possible, resolu. 


_ tion of the problems arising between religion and psy- 


chiatry. 

The NARMH has already succeeded in securing a 
grant of $435,893 from the National Institute of Mental 
Health for the development of a mental-health curricu- 
lum for theological students. This grant, which is 
spread over a five-year period, has been made to one 
Catholic, one Protestant and one Jewish institution. 
Under the terms of the grant, Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, is to receive $151,470; Harvard University, $148,- 
127; and Yeshiva University, New York City, $136,296. 
The money will be used for pilot and evaluation projects 
in the development of mental-health curricula for 
seminary students. Loyola University will work in con- 
junction with the Chicago archdiocesan seminary at 
Mundelein and the Jesuit seminary at West Baden, Ind., 
in developing its curricula. 

In his presidential address to the American Psy- 
chiatric Association already referred to, Dr. Gayle noted 
the apprehension of psychiatrists over finding clergymen 
“doing therapy,” no less than the alarm of clergymen 
at catching psychiatrists in the act of “forgiving sins.” 
It is clear that the collaboration envisaged today be- 
tween religion and psychiatry does not imply a sub- 
ordination of either side. It formally acknowledges 
that the priest is no substitute for the psychiatrist, nor 
the psychiatrist for the priest, but rather that both are 
necessary, each in his own way and in his own sphere, 
for the alleviation of human suffering and for the sal- 
vation of the children of God. 
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author of VERY HOUR, DAY AND NIGHT, four people are killed Theoretically it is not inconceivable that some local 

: Simon & k on American highways. Every hour, 150 people bishop might attach an ecclesiastical penalty to some 

cent Peale, are injured. During 1955, there were 38,300 per- _ particular violation of the highway code; to speeding, 

formed in sons killed and 1.3 million injured, often because some- _for instance. Or he might specify that the sanction 

and Pay. one was careless. By now, the automobile has killed apply only in cases where death or injury resulted di- 

f patients more Americans than have all the wars we ever fought. __ rectly from the violation. 

he founda. Recent proposals that Catholic bishops impose some But in practice, it is simply out of the question that 

Protestant, kind of ecclesiastical penalty (possibly even excommu- _any large number of bishops would do anything of the 
nication) on criminally careless drivers have caused kind. And it is even more fantastic to suppose that 

cademy of quite a stir in the press. The idea seemed to gain mo- _any bishop would enact the whole traffic code of his 

: Academy mentum when the Holy Father himself, speaking on community into ecclesiastical law for his diocese, pro- 

ased with October 4, 1955 to the International Highway Federa- __ viding a Church penalty for exceeding the speed limit, 

tion. For. tion, pleaded for caution and courtesy on the highways. _—_ another for going through a stop sign, etc. 

> years of Many persons, especially those who think of the Church Certain considerations make such action utterly im- 

together as old-fashioned and more concerned with ancient practical. 1) Such sanctions would apply only to Catho- 

"the con- problems than with modern ones, were pleased that _lics. 2) With over 125 different diocesan jurisdictions 

le, resolu. the Pope should thus take notice of an urgent con- in the United States, we should have a decidedly con- 

| and psy- temporary question. Many thought it a fine idea that fusing array of ecclesiastical penal laws. In a single 

: bishops should take action against traffic offenders. metropolitan area like New York-Newark, for instance, 

ecuring a Such proposals, however, come from those who mis- _ we might have five or six different ecclesiastical speed 

of Mental understand the real mission of the Church. To a laws. No significant reduction in the accident rate could 

h pai: theologian, it seems unthinkable that our bishops would _ possibly be expected from such juridical confusion, but 

which is ever invoke special ecclesiastical sanctions against there might well be a great increase in the confusion 

de to one trafic violators. Too many obvious objections im- of consciences, especially among the scrupulous. 3) 

stitution. mediately present themselves. The Church, in any case, has no police force to bring 

sity, Chi- For one thing, the Church traditionally reserves its offenders to book. And certainly no ecclesiastical court 

ty, $148,. punitive measures for graver mortal sin. Now, most could possibly handle the great volume of business re- 

$136,296. highway deaths are caused by accidents; and accidents, sulting from attempts at enforcement. 

n projects by definition, cannot be in themselves sinful. Manv The statistics given at the opening of the article, 

icula for traffic accidents, of course, result from gross careless- _ terrible as they may appear, mean nothing unless they 

k eulness: ness, and persons guilty of such carelessness may sin _are related to the number of people traveling in cars 

ninary at § against the Fifth Commandment. But wilful violations and the number of miles traveled. 

den, Ind. of the Fifth Commandment already carry severe penal- Certainly we deplore the increased number of high- 
ties prescribed by God Himself. way deaths and must do something about it. But we 

can Psy. To understand ecclesiastical penal law, it is neces- should also feel definite satisfaction in the decreased 

yle noted sary to distinguish between a sin and a crime. A sinis rate at which these deaths take place nowadays. 

lergymen any wilful violation of a law which obliges in con- Though we now have six times as many motor-vehicles 

lergymen science, whether it be natural, divine or human law; _ as we did in 1921, and though they travel eleven times 

ing sins. whether the violation be by thought, word or deed. as many miles, the mileage death rate today is only one 

oday be- A crime in ecclesiastical law is an external, mortal quarter what it was in 1921. Then it was 25.3 deaths 

y a sub- sin to which an ecclesiastical penalty has been attached, per 100 million miles traveled. Today it is 6.4 deaths 

owledges either by the Pope himself or by the local bishop. The _ per 100 million miles. This immense improvement has 

trist, nor Church wisely uses this power of punishment sparingly, all been accomplished without any recourse to ec- 

both are applying it only to rather few, very serious sins. clesiastical penalties for traffic violators. 

1 sphere, Nobody really thinks that all road accidents viewed 

" the sal- Fr, Foro, s.J., is professor of moral theology at Weston in globo are preventable any more than human falli- 
College, Weston, Mass. bility, human frailty and human perversity are prevent- 
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able. In accepting the motor vehicle as part of our 
civilization, we necessarily accept certain risks that go 
with it, including those that stem from human imper- 
fection. 

Pope Pius XII, speaking on April 3, 1955 to the first 
World Congress for Prevention of Industrial Accidents, 
about the human and moral factors in industrial-acci- 
dent prevention, said: 


Every human work entails a certain risk, whether 
physical, economic or moral; this risk may, even 
must, be accepted, when it does not pass the limits 
set by prudence. Indeed, man finds a powerful 
psychological stimulus in this sort of challenge. On 
the other hand, no one may, without serious reason, 
endanger his own health or that of others, risk his 
own life or that of others. 


The moral problem, then, posed by highway acci- 
dents is to determine right and wrong by trying to esti- 
mate what risks are reasonable, and what is the measure 
of guilt when unreasonable risks are deliberately taken. 
But yet another moral problem is involved: that of get- 
ting human beings to do right and avoid wrong, which 
is the perennial problem of motives, ideals and the 
grace of God; of the old Adam struggling against the 
new creature in Christ. Punitive sanctions imposed by 
the local bishop are not the most obvious solution to 
such a problem. ‘ 


POPE ON DRIVERS’ RESPONSIBILITY 


But, one may ask, can the Church in no way raise 
her voice against the appalling carnage? Has she noth- 
ing to contribute to the reduction of the accident rate? 
The Church has raised her voice on the matter, at 
various times and places, but most notably through the 
Holy Father himself in his address before the Inter- 
national Highway Federation, referred to above. 

The Holy Father did not emphasize sanctions and 
penalties. He spoke of highway safety as an important 
work of social education. He called for a better edu- 
cated public opinion. The Church, he implied, can 
promote this education by lending both her prestige 
and her active encouragement. Such social education 
could include not only the training of young drivers but 
the development of an atmosphere of safety-minded- 
ness on the highways. 

In the United States, we could follow the Holy 
Father's advice by working to develop in young and 
old alike a mentality in which safe, courteous driving 
becomes the thing to do. We could take the prestige 
away from speed and put it on the side of safety. The 
drag racer, the unregulated hot-rodder and those 
grownups who drive like juvenile delinquents would 
be censured by public opinion. 

Listeners could not help noting that the Pope care- 
fully refrained from making accusations of mortal sin. 
Rather, he called attention to the need for inculcating 
“in everyone a sense of his grave duty to respect the 
lives of others.” This is simply the moral obligation 
that the natural law imposes on all of us, not to take 
unreasonable risks. 
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It is not necessary to threaten with mortal sin and 
eternal punishment in order to make a moral appeal, 
There is no evidence that such threats are more effec. 
tive than a positive appeal to the Christian virtues of 
“courtesy, moderation and prudence.” And such an 
appeal, unlike ecclesiastical penalties, can be made to 
reach beyond those subject to the laws of the Church 
to include all men of good will. 

But among Catholics particularly, the Church can 
raise her voice through the confessional, the pulpit, the 
schools and the Catholic press, to educate and make 
sensitive those consciences that may be heedless of 


the moral responsibilities that come from taking the 7 


wheel of a car. A most potent ally for such teaching js 
the good example of parents, priests and others who 
command respect and authority. 

The problem of highway accidents is so intricate and 
involves so many factors, both predictable and unpre- 
dictable, that many forces must join in working toward 
a solution. The automobile designer, the highway en- 
gineer, the policeman, the jurist, the teacher, the 
preacher and even the psychiatrist (since mental 
anxiety or illness causes many a traffic accident) all 
have a contribution to make. 

Of one thing we can be sure: no matter what our 
efforts, “accidents will happen.” But if we have reduced 
the mileage death rate to one-quarter of what it was 
in 1921, why can we not reduce it again to one-quarter 
of what it is today? Power and speed are major factors. 
Are they not definitely controllable factors? 

So the realist accepts the inevitable and sets as his 
goal a reduction, rather than a total elimination, of the 
accident rate. Then he looks for helping hands wherever 
he can find them. 





Pius XII on Careful Driving 


[The International Highway Federation] carries 
on an important work of social education to 
which we are glad to pay tribute. We mean the 
formation of a highly developed sense of re- 
sponsibility toward all users of the highway. ... It 
is also necessary to inculcate in everyone his 
grave duty to respect the lives of others. A salu- 
tary fear of immediate and adequate repressive 
measures undoubtedly will contribute toward this 
end. But the police alone can not avert all the 
dangers created by drivers scarcely masters of 
themselves, carried away by the craze for speed 
or, at times, intoxicated. It is important to impose 
on one’s self a strict discipline, conforming to 
established and generally accepted rules. The 
often dramatic effects of violating the traffic code 
give it an extrinsic obligation much more serious 
than people generally imagine. Drivers can not 
rely solely on their own skill and watchfulness to 
avoid accidents; they must maintain a proper 
margin of safety in order to cope with the care- 
less driver and unforeseen difficulties. 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS— —— 


Books that Form 


The Youthful Mind 


Harold C. Gardiner 


in those countries of the human spirit’s un- 

quenchable thirst for freedom may seem a good 
country mile away from America’s offering of the best 
in children’s books. But perhaps a little thought will 
serve to show that the gap is not so great after all. 
There is no way of telling what the young Hungarians 
and Poles who led the revolts had read in their younger 
years, but I would hazard the guess that they had not 
read, as their exclusive intellectual diet, the state-con- 
trolled publications of the Red regimes. 

The fact that some ten years of attempted indoctrina- 
tion so evidently failed to root out from the minds of 
the young Polish and Hungarian freedom fighters their 
love of country and hatred for despotism has been 
pointed out by commentators as one of the most re- 
markable phenomena of the current upsurge against 
Communist domination. 

Perhaps the explanation is that even ten years of a 
controlled press, of slanted book publication, was not 
long enough. Perhaps it was that the religious and 
cultural traditions of Poles and Hungarians were still 
too deeply rooted for even a decade of thought-control 
completely to wipe out. One can wonder now what 
chances there are for similar revolts within Russia it- 
self, and one feels a sinking sensation with the realiza- 
tion that the Russian youth have been reading, for 
much longer than ten years, just and only what the 
Kremlin wanted them to read. In that long and dread 
period of intellectual starvation, have all remembrances 
of freedom and liberty, as literature enshrines and 
hands them on, faded out among the younger genera- 
tions of Russians? 

This much is sure. Russia is one of the leading pub- 
lishing countries in the world. We pride ourselves on 
our literacy, and with reason; but for the 12,000 new 
book titles a year that we can boast of, Russia can 
point to some 43,000 titles. Every one of these, of 
course, comes from a state-controlled press. There are 


He AND POLAND and the recent apocalypse 
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no independent publishing houses in Russia, and if an 
edition of 50,000—or 500,000—copies of one title seems 
a good thing for the indoctrination of the people, those 
editions roll off the presses and are on sale at small 
cost in all the Government stores. 


BRAINWASHING EVEN THE YOUNG 


But how do books for youth fit in this picture? This 
way. One-fourth of all books published within the 
Soviet Union are juvenile books. And every one of the 
juvenile titles is devoted to the task of warping the 
young mind into the mold of Communist mentality. 

This is why books for the young today are of an im- 
portance undreamed of generations ago. There is a 
fight for the human mind going on, and in this war 
there are no non-combatants: the very youngest within 
the orbit of communism’s untrammeled influence are 
being shaped and molded. 

American children, too, are having their minds 
formed. There is not yet—and we hope there may never 
be—a planned indoctrination that is state-controlled. 
But in the values we think of as typically and healthily 
American, children are having their minds set to a way 
of thinking, and their hearts formed to a way of acting, 
that will, we hope, fortify them against any future 
blandishment that may turn them to the Red utopia. 

Most of the children’s books that follow in this an- 
nual survey are doing that job of helping to form the 
young mind to a healthy patriotism, a sane interna- 
tionalism, to an awareness of social problems such as 
racial tensions, minority-group sufferings, poverty and 
sub-par housing. It may sound pretentious to refer to 
“books for kids” in these rotund terms, but those are 
the topics that the better children’s books actually deal 
with. The sweet little stories we may remember from 
our youth—Black Beauty and the like—do still appear, 
but the vast bulk of current juvenile literature is really 
serious-minded stuff. 

By this it is not meant that the authors of these books 
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are mounting their respective soap-boxes and blaring 
forth their shibboleths in such wise as to frighten away 
the youngsters who are looking for entertaining, ad- 
venture-filled, engrossing reading. The stories, just as 
stories, are as good as ever, but there is a sense of 
social responsibility pervading them that was unknown 
years ago. 

Needless to say, this is precisely where the challenge 
lies for the writer who would produce good books that 
appeal particularly to the Catholic child. There are a 
goodly number of such books this season, perhaps more 





than in the years immediately preceding. But there is 
still a lack of planned (not by the state, but by Catho- 
lic publishers) series of books which will take the 
youngest reader and carry him along in gradated stages 
till he is ready to embark on the great profit and 
pleasure of adult reading. 

If this roundup of the season’s best in children’s 
books will help those committed to the care of children 
to select wisely, and if, in addition, it may suggest 
more consistently planned publication for the Catholic 
child, it will, as the prefaces always very modestly say, 





have served its purpose. 


AMERICA Balances Books for the Children 


Introducing the Young Reader to Religion 


What a good start this roundup gets 
off to with The Book of Books: the 
Story of the Old Testament, translated 
from the French of the eminent scholar 
Daniel-Rops by Donal O'Kelly (Ken- 
edy. $3.75). Children 9-14 have here 
a wonderful introduction to the fasci- 
nating story of the Bible. Readers 
slightly younger can cover much of the 
same ground in Stories from the Old 
Testament (Sheed & Ward. $8), in 
which the simple retelling by Piet 
Worm is beautifully illustrated in a 
fashion that reminds one of the medi- 
eval psalters. 

Perhaps wider in scope are the sto- 
ries, prayers, hymns, accounts of feasts 
and Catholic customs contained in a full 
and rich anthology edited by Pamela 
Whitlock and called The Open Book 
(Kenedy. $3.75). It will appeal espe- 
cially to those aged 12-16. 

The Catholic Bible in Pictures, edited 
by Msgr. Dante del Fiorentino (Grey- 
stone. $4.95), is divided into “The 
Story of Jesus,” “The Story of His 
People” and “The Story of His Church.” 
Pictures are small but clear, and the 
text is simple for ages 8-12. A novel 
idea comes off well in Portrait of Jesus, 
by Marian King and Eunice Bohanon 
(Lippincott. $2.75). The work of great 
artists is arranged to illustrate in 
chronological order the life of Christ. 
It is regrettable that the paintings are 
not in full color, but then the price 
would have probably been prohibitive. 

Brief chapters packed with tanta- 
lizing details make up a delightful book 
by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy (Sheed & 
Ward. $2.75) called Shrines of Our 
Lady. Youngsters 10-14 will thoroughly 
enjoy these visits to half-a-hundred 
places honored by our Lady ali over 
the world. The late and distinguished 
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Catholic poet Caryil Houselailer has 
left a wonderful little buok in Inside 
the Ark and Other Stories (Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50). Animals and children 
are the chief characters and all the 
stories are imbued with a wonderful 
sense of the love of God. 


HEROIC AND INSPIRING LIVES 


A truly superior ‘biography of a 
martyr is The Long Shadow, by Fran- 
ces T. Patterson (Sheed & Ward. 
$3.25). This is the heroic story of St. 
John de Brébeuf, and carries the young 
reader from 17th-century France into 
the Canadian wilderness and into dar- 
ing escapes, courage physical and 
spiritual and the ultimate giving for 
Christ and His Church. This is a “must” 
for ages 11-16. 

The same period and locale are cov- 
ered by Treasure of the Mohawks, by 
Teri Martini (St. Anthony Guild. $2), 
the incredible story of the Indian maid 
Kateri Tekawitha, who was converted 
by the Jesuit missionaries and lived a 


saintly life amid her savage surround- 
ings. The cause for her canonization 
is now under way. 

The Vision Books series published 
by Farrar, Straus and Cudahy was 
mentioned in the May roundup of 
juvenile books. Many biographies of 
famous Catholics have since appeared 
in the series. Here it is possible to spe- 
cify only a few. The Cross in the West, 
by Mark Boesch, is the thrilling tale of 
other missionaries, the Franciscan Fath- 
ers who labored in California. The tale, 
which is so intertwined with the growth 
of our country, is always ripe for re- 
telling. Francis and Clare: Saints of 
Assisi, by Helen W. Homan, not only 
recounts the wonderful collaboration 
of the saints, but gives a good account 
of Francis’ earlier years and of medi- 
eval Italy. In Christmas and the Saints, 
Hertha Pauli gives a connected account 
of the development of the Christmas 
celebrations. All Vision Books sell at 
the uniform price of $1.95. 

Finally, Eva K. Betz tells with real- 
ism and yet with restraint the gripping 
story of Father Damien in Knight of 
Molokai (St. Anthony Guild. $2.50). 
It is slanted to readers of about 11-16. 


Picture Books and Some to be Spelled Out 


Fun, instruction, lessons of friendship 
and cooperation and introductions to 
song, poetry, and so on, are often the 
role played by books for the very 
young. This season is no exception in 
regard to this important role of juve- 
nile literature. 

For hilarious foolishness Dr. Seuss 
has few equals, and when Morris Mc- 
Gurk, in If I Ran the Circus (Random. 
$2.50), expatiates on what would hap- 
pen if he could set up the Circus Mc- 
Gurkus, things begin to pop in text and 


lunatic illustrations. More foolishness 
to capture the young imagination is 
provided in Mr. Ferguson of the Fire 
Department, by Ellen MacGregor 
(Whittlesey. $2), in which the fire- 
house cook, who cannot get downstairs 
in time to get to the fires, buys a pri- 
vate pole to slide down. But he dis- 
covers that the firemen slide up. How 
this comes about and how his problem 
is solved makes good fun. 

Jollity prevails, too, in Gillespie and 
the Guards, by Benjamin Elkin (Vik- 
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ing. $2.50). The King’s Guards had 
yery keen eyesight and a prize was 
offered to anyone who could get by 
them. Young Gillespie tricked them 
and had lots of fun in the escapade. 
Sadness turns into fun for clown Coco, 
his dog and donkey in Coco Is Coming, 
by Betty Peckinpah (Lothrop. $2.50). 
When they cannot get into a hospital 
to perform for the poor patients, Coco 
gets on his magic phone and calls the 
White House. Soon a VIP arrives in 
a jet plane and the fun begins for all. 


GETTING TO KNOW OTHERS 


Three very young stories emphasize 
the idea of making friends and getting 
along with people. That's My Favorite, 
by Dorothy Marino (Lippincott. $2), 
tells how Susie makes friends with a 
little girl dressed in a red hat and a 
blue coat, only to be puzzled when 
her friend comes up every day with a 
new game as her favorite. The solution 
of the mystery (quads!) may be a little 
improbable, but is engaging. 

A little girl who gets a bike but finds 
it hard to master meets a little boy who 





From Rolling Show 


has the same experience with roller- 
skates. How they help one another adds 
up to a nice little story, told by Lilian 
Moore in Wobbly Wheels (Abingdon. 
$1.50). Charlotte Steiner tells how a 
little English-speaking girl and a 
French girl strike up a friendship, and 
manages to introduce the American 
young reader to a considerable French 
vocabulary. It’s told in A Friend is 
“Amie,” (Knopf. $2.75). 

Far-away places feature in If I Were 
Captain, by Louise L. Floethe (Scrib- 
ner. $2.50), in which a young boy has 
some marvelous adventures as he sails 
hither and yon across the seas in his 
good ship Imagination. In The Pot 
Bank, by Liang Yen (Lippincott. $2), 
two little Chinese youngsters break 
open their bank and skip off to the 
fair. Fun and profit come to them in a 





delightful oriental tale. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


















THE BOOK 
OF LIFE 


a The Story of the New Testament 


By DanieL-Rops. A great author dramatically retells 
the life of Jesus, against the background of His times, 
and of the spreading of the Gospels in the days of the 
Roman persecution. //lustrated by Fritz Kredel. 

Ages 10-14 October 18, $3.75 


The Book of Books 
The Story of the Old Testament 


A companion volume to The Book of Life. Contains the fa- 
mous Bible stories from the Creation to the coming of Jesus. 
Ready $3.75. Both books boxed, $7.50. 


THE OPEN BOOK 


Edited by PAMELA WuiTLock. A fresh and ageless collection of 
stories, prayers, songs, and poems. Here is a book for boys and 
girls to enjoy, and to treasure all their lives. Profusely illustrated 
by Marcia Lane Foster. Ages 10-16 October 18, $3.75 





The Selfish Giant 


By Oscar WILDE. Little-known, but 
still a classic, the beautiful tale 
about an unhappy giant. J/lustrated 
by Mary Fidelis Todd. 

Ages 5-8 $2.00 


The Twelve Apostles 
Written and illustrated by KaTu- 
ARINE Woob. “Presentation is clear 
and dignified and drawings are in- 
teresting. Recommended.” — Helen 
M. Brogan, Library Journal. 

Ages 7-10 $2.50 


Little Prayers 
for Little People 


By KATHARINE Woon. “Particular- 
ly suitable for night prayers and for 
the child to carry to church.” — 
Catholic School Journal. 

Ages 3-6 $1.50 


Mary is Our Mother 


By F. R. BoscHvoceL. “A small 
jewel of a book, to be read to chil- 
dren ... and by children,” says 
Information about this charming 
life of the Mother of Jesus. 

Ages 6-10 $2.00 














P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay st., N.Y. 8 
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Canisius 


College 


A liberal-arts college located in the 
Queen City of the Great Lakes area. 
Day Division for men students only. 
Evening and Graduate Division co- 
Western New York’s 
Jesuit College, a private institution in 
the public service. Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


educational. 

















I Know a Magic House, by Julius 
Schwartz (Whittlesey. $2), introduces 
a young reader to using his powers of 
observation as it tells the wonders that 
surround us in our modern homes. 

Animals, as must be realized, have 
to feature prominently in any respect- 
able roundup of juvenile books. Here 
are some animal stories that will ap. 
peal. 

Mr. Hare, by Gardell Dano Chris- 
tensen (Holt. $2.25), recounts how Mr, 
Fox twits Mr. Hare about his fate in 
the race with Mr. Turtle as Aesop told 
the tale. To prove that Aesop was 
wrong, Mr. Hare agrees to run the race 
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esten oll............ -C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Sy- oe < . 
Holy Cross Coll. (Worcester) ..LAS-G-NROTC-AF ROTC WASHINGTON, D. Cc. “led gp oy ee eae ge - al 
Georgetown ety | Nis DacK a up to lots x e lives 
. “ea ai tanec imtaanicnimall, lity, which the author illustrates vigor- fied 
LAS-C: D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC W. VIRGINIA ously. ‘ 
MISSOURI ED cS docs bases tee bicdiee hein teas ewe id LAS | in A Cat Came Fiddling (Harcourt, 
Reckhurst Coll (Kansas City) ................ LAS-C WISCONSIN Brace. $3), Paul Kapp has included all 
St. Louis Univ. Marquette ok (Milwaukee) 
-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Sc-Sp- y- > 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-AFROTC LAS-C-D-E-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC | sorts of rhymes and rounds all set to 
simple piano accompaniments. A mouse By Mary 
with a sense of his own dignity features ! 
12 | in Anatole, by Eve Titus Piferinces 3 aS t 
e irst Cor 
KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: $2). The Parisian rodent is distur 
. eisiah because humans have low opinions 0 
—— Fs Foreign Service N Nursing "officers Training Corps | mice. His efforts to remedy oo 
C Commerce 0 AROTC—Army ; : iginal hap- 
D Dentistry os = Relations s .o_. Work NROTC—Navy tion result in some very orig. p i 
Ed Education Sy Seismology Station AFROTC—Air Ferce penings. 
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GRAIL BOOKS 


FOR CHILDREN 











David and His Songs 


By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. The story of King David. It 
also gives the background to the Psalms and teaches chil- 
dren to appreciate these songs of David which are used so 


frequently in the liturgy of the Church. Illustrated. 
Price $2.00 


The Divine Story 


By Monsignor Cornelius J. Holland. A new, illustrated 
edition of Monsignor Holland’s popular Life of Christ for 
children. Illustrated. Price $2.50 


The Heroic Aloysius 


By Bartholomew J. O’Brien. A new biography of St. 
Aloysius Gonzaga written to help modern boys become ac- 
quainted with the patron of youth. Illustrated. Price $2.00 


His Name Is Jesus 


By Julia C. Mahon. Large expressive drawings for the be- 
ginning-school age child make him realize the part that 
Jesus and Mary have in his life. Text in extra large print. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00 


Introducing The Saints 


By Mary E. McGill, Two volumes of the lives of the saints. 
The lives of 26 Saints are sketched in each volume. IIlus- 
trated, Price $2.00 each 


Little Sister 


By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. The touching story of Blessed 
Imelda, the eleven-year-old saint who is the Patroness of 
First Communicants. Illustrated. Price $1.50 


At your Bookstore 





GRAIL PUBLICATIONS “2° 


cA aR 


Marguerite 


By Sister St. Stephen, G.N.S.H. The story of Mother 

D’Youville who founded the Order of the Grey Nuns. 

Written for children of the lower grades. Illustrated. 
Price $2.00 


Master of Mischief Makers 


By Brother Leo Charles Burkhard. The story of St. John 
Baptist de la Salle, who has been declared the Patron of 
Teachers. Illustrated. Price $2.50 





Mission for Margaret 
By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. The life of St. Margaret Mary. 
to whom Our Lord showed His Sacred Heart. She spread 


the practice of the First Friday devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. Illustrated. Price $3.00 


Our Lady’s Tinker 


By Marie Chaminade. The life story of Father William 
Chaminade, the founder of the Marianists and a great lover 
of Our Lady. Illustrated. Price $1.25 


Parish Priest of Ars 


By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. The story of John Marie 
Vianney, the Cure of Ars. A book of courage and inspira- 
tion for boys, especially those who are thinking of study- 
ing for the priesthood. Illustrated. Price $2.00 


Teen-Ager’s Saint 


By Monsignor James Morelli. The story of Saint Mary 
Goretti, who was martyred in defence of her holy purity. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 











Books to Encourage the Beginning Reader 


Here is a handful of stories that will 
not tax the young reader embarking on 
his private world of the printed word. 
The stories are simple but not written 
down: they will both engage the interest 
of the tyro and improve his reading 
ability. 

Christmas on the Mayflower (Cow- 
ard-McCann. $2.50), is Wilma Pitch- 
ford Hays’ account of how the Pilgrim 
fathers and the English sailors ingen- 
iously celebrated Christmas—their first 
in the New World—on board the ship. 
Of rather special interest is Princess 
Mary of Maryland, by Nan H. Agle 
(Scribner. $2.50). Based on old Mary- 
land records, it tells how a little Indian 
girl was taught by the famous Mistress 
Margaret Brent, was baptized and 
eventually became Mary Kittamaquund 
Brent, first lady of Maryland. 

Rumer Godden, who set a _ high 
standard with her Impunity Jane, rings 
the bell again in The Fairy Doll (Vik- 
ing. $2.50). It’s the story of how little 
Elizabeth is the misfit in her somewhat 
aggressive family until Grandmother 
gives her the Christmas-tree fairy doll. 
Her new friend helps her to be a better 


Wuellner 





girl and finally to carry on by herself. 

A little dog bought to be a watch- 
dog unfortunately liked children too 
much to be of much use until the ad- 
venturous day when he proves his 
worth during a blizzard. Eleanore Cly- 
mer tells this tale in Sociable Toby 
(Watts. $2.50). A vacation full of fun 
and activity is described in Betsy’s 
Busy Summer, by Carolyn Haywood 
(Morrow. $2.95). In Topper and 
Madam Pig (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$2.50), Dorothy K. THommedieu tells 
an hilarious tale of how a wire-haired 
terrier helps to rescue a fat sow from 
imprisonment and how the terrier him- 
self comes to be in turn rescued by 
Madam Pig. 

Good plotting, excellent family re- 
lationships and an undercurrent of 
humor make Chief Takes Over, by 
Helen Rushmore (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.75), a grand story for boys 8-10. 
When a money crisis arises and Father 
tries to help young Randy out, Chief, 
a stray dog Randy had adopted, proves 
his worth among all the complications 
that the crisis brings. 

Two good tales take the young read- 


Summary of Scholastic Principles 


BERNARD WUELLNER, S.J. 


Department of Philosophy 


John Carroll University, Cleveland 


Review copies will be 
sent, if requested 

by the CHAIRMAN: 
Department of Philosophy 


2.00 


LOYOLA - UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 
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er to far lands. A fine picture of hard 
work and family life in the Philippines 
is drawn in Three Seeds, by Hester 





From Girl in a Hurry 


Hawkes (Coward-McCann. $2.25), 
Disaster threatens when all but three 
cabbage seeds get lost. Young Luis 
plants them and tends them carefully, 
even through a typhoon, raises three 
cabbages and has a hundred seeds left 
for more planting. 





Twelve Distinguished Books 
Of 1956 


The Little Book Room, by Elea- 
nore Farjeon. Illustrated by Ed- 
ward R. Ardizzone. Oxford. 
See p. 206. 

Christmas and the Saints, by Her- 
tha Pauli. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. See p. 200. 

Lost Pond, by Marguerite Mel- 
cher. Viking. See p. 209. 

Girl in Buckskin, by Dorothy G. 
Butters. McCrae-Smith. See p. 
209. 

Blow, Bugles, Blow, by Merritt 
P. Allen. Longmans Green. See 
p. 208. 

Out of the Wilderness, by Vir- 
ginia Eifert. Dodd, Mead. See 
p. 208. 

Navaho Sister, by Evelyn S. 
Lampman. Illustrations by Paul 
Lantz. Doubleday. See p. 206. 

The Fairy Doll, by Rumer God- 
den. Illustrations by Adrianne 
Adams. Viking. See p. 204. 

Black Fox of Lorne, by Margue- 
rite de Angeli. Doubleday. See 
p. 208. 

Anatole, by Eve Titus. Ilustra- 
tions by Paul Galdone. Whittle- 
sey. See p. 202. 

Stories from the Old Testament, 
by Piet Worm. Sheed & Ward. 
See p. 200. 

This Way, Delight, by Herbert 
Read. Pantheon. See p. 209. 
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Stories and Instruction for the Middle-Age Group 


The first group of stories will take 
the young reader to far-off lands. Nico: 
Sculptor’s Apprentice by Isabelle Law- 
rence (Viking. $2.50), is a good pic- 
ture of the tremendous artistic achieve- 
ment in Greece during the age of Per- 
icles. The story concerns a young slave 
boy whose interest in speed of foot 
yields to his flair for sculpture. The 
family background is well-drawn. 

How three young people work to- 
gether to keep the family home intact 
is told in The Casket and the Sword, by 
Norman Dale (Harper. $2.75). Set in 
England’s West Country, the story 
concerns the search for a legendary 
treasure, and the fast action underlines 
the good values of cooperation and 
confidence in adults. 

The author of Heidi gives the young 
reader a good collection of stories in 
The Pet Lamb and other Swiss Stories 
(Dutton. $2.75). Johanna Spyri im- 
bues these tales with a pleasant, homey 
spirit of love and trust in God. A poor 
village family in north India provides 
the characters of Cobras, Cows and 
Courage, by Jean Bothwell (Coward 
McCann. $1.95). Though tied down 
by outmoded farming methods, they 
have courage to try out new Govern- 
ment plans and thus join village coop- 
erative societies, which are bringing 
hope to India. 

Quaint characters and tall tales 
abound in Sasha’s Red and Blue, by 
Natalie Savage Carlson (Harper. 
$2.50). The rivalry between two 
branches of the legendary Canadian Le 
Blanc family provides the background 
for the escapades of little Nichet. A 
good Irish fairy tale is told by Beth 
Lewis in The Blue Mountain (Knopf. 
$2.25). It was decided that Prince 
Desmond should marry the princess 
who first climbed to the top of the 
mountain. But the prince had his own 
favorite, and how he made sure she 
would win provides the funny and 
engaging plot. 


YOUNG U. S. DAYS 


Some stories laid in the America of 
the past comprise this following batch. 
Good colonial and Indian background 
predominates in The Cornhusk Doll, by 
Eleanor Reindollar Wilcox (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.75). On the way to the Ohio 
wilderness in 1764, young Sally saves 
the lives of two Indian children and is 
given the doll by one of them. This 
same toy is what effects her rescue 
when she is captured. The unobtru- 
sive statement of Christian principles 
is admirable. 
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Coming up to the early 19th century, 
we have a fine story for boys in The 
Lone Hunt, by William O. Steele (Har- 
court, Brace. $2.75). Young Yancy 
proves in an adventuresome buffalo hunt 
that he’s growing to manhood. Though 
the thrills are somewhat dulled by the 
loss of his dog, it’s a fast-moving story. 
How a young boy saves a New Eng- 
land town during the War of 1812 be- 
cause of his interest in spies is the 
plot of Sea Lady, by Julie Forsyth 
Batchelor (Harcourt, Brace. $2.25). 
Nobody would take the young hero se- 
riously until he risked his life to save 
his grandfather’s ship-figurehead. 

The atmosphere of a traveling cir- 
cus in 1850 is well captured in Rolling 
Show, by Virginia Voight (Holiday. 
$2.50). The young boy hero has a way 
with animals, and when the circus 
zebra is stolen this leads to an adven- 
ture which foils an outfit striving to 
ruin the rolling show. Country life in 
the Massachusetts of 1876 is the back- 
ground for a story of friendship as told 
by Ruth Holberg in Tabitha’s Hill 
(Doubleday. $2.75). When an Irish 
family settles near the home of young 
Becky she is at first disappointed that 
the little girl her own age seems timid. 
But Nancy proves her quiet strength 
and turns out to be a good neighbor 
and a good young American. 


MODERN AMERICAN TALES 


Stories with an American background 
but set in contemporary times follow. 
Lenora Weber continues her Beany 
Malone stories in Make a Wish for Me 
(Crowell. $2.75). In this episode the 
young heroine faces the problems of 
growing up, of falling in love and of 
sticking to her standards. Another fav- 
orite author with the young readers is 
Neta Lohnes Frazier. In Secret Friend 
(Longmans, Green. $2.75), she tells 
how a young girl urgently in need of 
an understanding friend gets one in 
a way least expected when she tries 
a magic trick. Like the preceding two 
stories of the author, this one has a 
sense of close family feeling. 

Catherine Woolley, as usual, will not 
disappoint her readers in A Room for 
Cathy (Morrow. $2.50). When Cathy 
has to give up her own private room 
so the family can take in a boarder, 
her initial misery yields to a sense of 
cooperation and in the end all turns 
out well. 

Other stories that will appeal par- 
ticularly to the young girl are the fol- 
lowing, Stars for Cristy, by Mabel L. 
Hunt (Lippincott. $2.75), is good for 





Four New Titles 
in the Series 


CATHOLIC 
TREASURY BOOKS 


While providing the best reading entertain- 
ment, this new series brings to children 10 
and older an appreciation of their Catholic 
heritage in true-to-life biographies and dra- 
matic stories from Catholic history. All 
books are illustrated, have full color jackets, 
and are low priced at $2.00 each. 


CHARCOAL FACES 


by MABEL Otis RoBIsON 







A lively story 
about the Catho- 
lics of early 19th 
century Canada~# 
and how they 4 
worked out a way 
of life with the Indians and half-breeds. 


THE LAST APOSTLE 


by MorHer Mary E.Eanor, S.H.C.J. 


The Church’s early history is vividly por- 
trayed in this life of St. Paul, showing the 
hardships he endured and the power of 
Christ as manifested in the achievements 


of one man. 
MEDICINE 
FOR WILDCAT 


by Rospert RIoRDAN 


Highly dramatized, this is 
the true biography of Fath- 
er Samuel Mazzuchelli, great 
missionary to the Indians of the Middle 
West. 


BRIGHT BANNERS 


by Recrna Victoria Hunt 





Young Michael Coleman finds himself en- 
tangled in the danger and intrigue of the 
Titus Oates affair, the “popish plot” to as- 
sassinate England’s King Charles II. 


Previously Published 
BOY OF PHILADELPHIA 


by Franx Morriss 


SIMON O’ THE STOCK 
by ANNE HEAGNEY 


A CANDLE FOR OUR LADY 


by Recrna Victoria Hunt 


A HAND RAISED 
AT GETTYSBURG 


by Grace AND HAROLD JOHNSON 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


211 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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**‘What a thoughtful— 


what an unusual— 


what a welcome gift!”’ 


Someone special will say that about 
your Christmas gift this year if you give 
a membership in the Catholic Book 
Club. Good books are always in good 
taste as gifts. 


In the CBC there are special advan- 
tages which make the usual chore of 
“selecting the right book” easy. You 
don’t have to select at all. The gift- 
members make their own selections 
every month from a list of good books. 


A single book is often too small a gift 
for a special Christmas present. But a 
book-a-month for four, six, 
months is indeed a special gift. 


In the CBC this gift is surprisingly 
inexpensive. Every book, regardless of 
the list price, costs members only $2.98. 
This means an average saving of over 


$1.00 per book. 


For example, here are the titles and 
list prices of the last five selections: The 
Happy Warrior, $4.50; The Nun’s Story, 
$4.00; The Centuries of Santa Fe, 
$5.00; In Silence I Speak, $4.50; The 


twelve | 


its atmosphere of a close-knit Italian- 
American family in the poor section of 
a big city. Young Cristy does not feel 
poor because she has so much to keep 
her busy. The climax to a warm-hearted 
story comes with a library reading con- 
test, a course in baby care and a holi- 
day in the country. Good atmosphere 
again features in a story set in a slightly 
older New York. 

Emmy Keeps a Promise, by Madye 
Lee Chastain (Harcourt, Brace. $2.75) 
tells how a young girl has promised to 
do her best to see that her older sister 
will be eased out of a teaching career 
and into matrimony. Complications and 
obstacles arise, but needless to say the 
story ends happily. 

A memorable story of Indian life 
today is told by Evelyn S. Lampman 


| in Navaho Sister (Doubleday. $2.50). 





| It concerns a little Indian girl who had 


no relatives save an old grandmother, 
but it was the old lady who got Rose 
into the Indian boarding school, where 
she adjusted easily and made friends. 

In No Children, No Pets (Knopf. 
$2.50), Marion Holland tells an en- 
gaging story of three children who 
move with their widowed mother to 
Florida. A small mystery, problems of 
keeping the house and a climactic hur- 
ricane bring everything to a head in 
a story with good family atmosphere. 
Against a Tennessee, mountain back- 
ground, Ellis Credle delights with Big 
Doin’s on Razorback Ridge (Nelson. 
$2.75). When the President comes to 
dedicate the new dam, two children 
determine to dance some of the old 
mountain dances at the contest. The 
parents, strangely enough, want jitter- 
bug dances. How the children win out 


| is told with a great deal of fun. 


A supposedly haunted house leads 
two children into all sorts of adventures 
in The Ghost Rock Mystery, by Mary 


| C, Jane (Lippincott. $2.25). During 


Catholic Church U.S.A., $5.95. All of | 


these were sold to members for only 
$2.98. 

Give yourself a membership in the 
Catholic Book Club. Or as a gift to a 
special friend, it will make a thought- 
ful, an unusual, a welcome gift. 


Please use the insert card in this issue. 
The Catholic Book Club 
70 East 457u Street, New Yorx 17 
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a summer in an old inn near the Can- 
adian border of Maine the children 
stumble on the clue of the mystery 
which sets the Border Patrol in motion. 
This is a swift-paced yarn. Another 
supposed ghost features in Cobblers’ 
Knob, by Eleanore M. Jewett (Viking. 
$2.50). Twelve-year old Gail gets into 
vast excitement when she plumbs the 
mystery of the shadowy face at the 
window of an old deserted house. 

A really mature story for the young 
reader centers about an unusual situa- 
tion in Miracle on Maple Hill, by Vir- 
ginia Sorensen (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.95). The story concerns a father who 
has returned from a_ prisoner-of-war 
camp with shattered nerves. His battle 
to regain his health is aided immeasur- 





ably by the quiet of the farm country 
into which his family move and by 
their love and understanding. 

The Little Book Room, by Eleanor 
Farjeaon (Oxford. $3) is a delightful 
collection of the distinguished work of 
this prize-winning juvenile author. 


LEARNING AND DOING 


Here are some “how-to” books—how 
to learn and how to do. The latest in 
the “First Books,” published by Watts, 
is The First Book of Weather, by Rose 
Wyler ($1.95). It explains the different 
kind of weather, the instruments used 
in measuring and forecasting, and the 
work of the weathermen. The title of 
David C. Cooke’s How Airplanes are 
Made (Longmans, Green. $1.95) ex- 
plains the purpose of the book. 

All about Strange Beasts of the Past 
(Random, $1.95) contains many true 
adventures of author-explorer Roy C. 
Andrews in a scientific account of pre- 
historic animals. In The Story of Caves 
(Doubleday. $3), Dorothy Sterling 
discusses explorations and mysteries in 
fascinating detail. 

A new series, Challenge Books, at- 
tempts to show through text and photos 
how people all over the world have 
learned to live with their environment. 
In People of the Snow (Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $1.95), Wanda Tolboom vividly 
describes the lives of the Eskimos of 
Arctic Canada. 

With completely realistic and fascin- 
ating detail, all the preparations that 
led up to D-Day, and the heroism of 
the military venture are told by Bruce 
Bliven Jr. in The Story. of D-Day (Ran- 
dom. $1.50). This is one of the Land- 
mark series and will interest boys. 

Two biographies are well worth con- 
sideration. Charles Lindbergh is the 
subject of the first, by Alice Dalgliesh, 
called Ride on the Wind (Scribner. 
$2.75), while Montgomery Ward, the 
founder of the famous mail-order house, 
is treated in the second, Big Catalogue, 
by Nina Brown Baker (Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.75). This is a very skilfully 
told success story of a man prominent in 
U. S. economic and social life. 





The librarians, expert in children’s 
work, who collaborated in the prep- 
aration of this survey, are: Mrs. 
Eugenia Garson, Mrs. Aileen Mur- 
phy, Miss Mary Barrett and Miss 
Katherine Driscoll, all of the New 
York Public Library, and the Misses 
Ethna and Kathleen Sheehan of the 
Queensborough Public Library. 
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A DELIGHTFUL BAKER'S DOZEN 





I Give You My Colt 


By ALICE GEER KELSEY. When two Kashgai boys in mod- 
ern Iran adopted a new-born colt they took on a four- 
legged bundle of fun, trouble and excitement. This colorful 
story is further enlivened by delightful Kashgai folk-tales. 
Illustrated by Helen Torrey. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Secret Friend 


By NETA LOHNES FRAZIER. A much put-upon younger 
sister longs for a friend to share her experiences. How 
she finds one and their adventures together make a story 
that will delight girls from 8 to 12. Illustrated by Henrietta 
J. Moon. $2.75 


Blow, Bugles, Blow 


By MERRITT PARMELEE ALLEN. The story of an orphan boy 
who fought through the Civil War under the dashing 
General Phil Sheridan. “A fine vantage point for observing 
generals . . . battles and campaigns.” —N. Y. Times Book 
Review. Decorations by Alan Moyler. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


Girl in a Hurry 


By VIOLA ROWE. Missy wanted to grow up—but fast! The 
way she went about it led to amusing and eventful mixups 
and mishaps which “add up to a story that is as wise as 
it is entertaining.” —Chicago Tribune. Decorations by Tom 
O'Sullivan. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


Is This My Love 


By GERTRUDE E. FINNEY. A rewarding historical novel of 
a young woman’s struggle to build a new life in colonial 
Jamestown. “Realistic and romantic . . . a fascinating 
experience.” —Los Angeles Times, Decorations by Lili 


Réthi. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


Star Dust 


By SHIRLEY BELDEN. This perceptive story of a college 
girl’s hard choice between a future on the stage or in the 
business world mirrors the problems of all girls searching 
for a career. “Differs in commendable ways from the 
average story of a stage-struck girl.”—/V. Y. Times Book 
Review. Decorations by Vera Bock. Ages 12-16. — $2.75 


Levko 


By ANNE MacMILLAN. The young refugee from behind the 
Iron Curtain was bewildered by America’s freedom. His 
strange behavior puzzled the kindly farmer with whom 
he lived. The solution of his mystery makes a story both 


thrilling and inspiring. /Ilustrated. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


NEW Longucand JUNIOR BOOKS 


The Golden Window 


By ERNIE RYDBERG. “Wonderful reading . . . this lively 
story of the adjustments, the dances, campus stunts, dra- 
matics and frolics of freshman year at college . . . Ernie 
Rydberg’s ability to write about girls today as they really 
are has endeared him to readers.”—The American Girl. 
Decorations by Raymond Abel. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


Song of The Wheels 


By CHRISTINE PRICE. The Farmer’s Rebellion seemed to 
spell tragedy for tenant-farmer Jared and his family— 
but a carved eagle saved the day! Decorations by the 
author. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


Prisoner in the Circle 


By E. D. MYGATT. How a Bov Scout learns about modern 
Indian life on the Cheyenne Reservation, and his exciting 
adventures with his young Indian friend. “An exciting 
story any young person would enjoy.”—-Beaumont (Tex.) 
Journal. Decorations by Brummett Echohawk. Ages 12-10. 

$2.75 


The Seminole Trail 


By LEE DUNSING. A young scout and Indian interpreter 
for the Army is the hero of this exciting story of the 
Seminole War in Florida of the 1830’s. Accuracy of back- 
ground and human understanding make this “a delightful 
story people of all ages will enjoy.” —Florida Times-Union. 
Decorations by Larry Toschik. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


Chocolate Soda 


By HELEN MILLER SWIFT. Because Ellie had to work in her 
family’s store she had to give up most of her teen-age 
plans. And she minded it all terribly! Then things hap- 
pened that gave her a whole new set of values. How she 
conquered her resentment makes a lively and rewarding 


story for girls from 12 to 16. Decorations by Avery John- 
son. $3.00 


Mankind Against the Killers 


By JAMES HEMMING. The dramatic story of man’s battle 
against disease—the victories won and the challenges still 
remaining. “As exciting as a detective story .. . A must 
. .. for every high-school student today.”—N. Y. Times 
Book Review. Illustrated with photographs. Ages 12 up. 

$3.50 

At all bookstores 
Send for FREE Junior Books Catalog 


as 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 55 Fifth Ave., New York 








Good Reading that Appeals to Older Boys 


By older is meant the years that im- 
mediately precede the upper teens. 
Some youngsters, of course, are ready 
for more mature reading at a younger 
age, but these books in general will be 
found suitable to boys of 12-16. 
Some of the better stories are set 
in the remote past, but speak to today’s 
boys about courage, trust, cooperation 
and the other ingredients of worth- 
while juvenile literature. In Message 
to Hadrian, by Geoffrey Trease (Van- 
guard. $3), for instance, the story tells 
how a young Briton takes the long and 
hazardous trip to Rome, to deliver to 
the Emperor a letter telling of the harsh 
treatment meted out at home. The let- 
ter is lost when Paul is captured by a 
notorious Roman gangster, but with 
the help of a young Roman girl all the 
complications are resolved. This type 
of story is a splendid introduction to 
perhaps a life-long interest in history. 
Adventure at sea, marauding on 
land, battle and escape feature in Vi- 
king’s Dawn (Criterion. $3), Henry 
Treece’s thrilling tale of Harald of Nor- 
way in the eighth century. Undertones 


of Norse saga literature and a hint that 
the vikings realize that the old gods 
are yielding to Christianity make this 
a superior tale. 

The note of the influence of Chris- 
tianity is even stronger in Black Fox of 
Lorne, by Marguerite de Angeli 
(Doubleday. $2.95). When some vik- 
ings are shipwrecked on the Isle of 
Skye, twin brothers switch identities 
to avenge their father, but the Chris- 
tian example of the Scots changes their 
ideals and they find that God has His 
own way of avenging the innocent. 

Set in an imaginary country in the 
Middle Ages, Two of Red and Two of 
Blue, by M. Phillips (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.50), carries a young page in a bor- 
der castle into far places and adventure 
to discover the meaning of a mysterious 
password. There are many details of 
chivalry and knighthood and lots of 
fun in this well-written tale. 

The young United States provides 
plenty of story material in the following 
books. Abe Lincoln’s growing years in 
the backwoods of Indiana are well re- 
constructed by Virginia E. Eifert in 





AMONG OUR 


Augustinian Fathers 
Benedictine Fathers 
Carmelite Fathers 
Dominican Fathers 
Franciscan Fathers 
Holy Cross Fathers 
Jesuit Fathers 
La Salette Fathers 
Marist Fathers 
Maryknoll Fathers 
Missionaries of 

Ss. Peter & Paul 
Oblate Fathers 
Salesian Fathers 
Society of African 

Missions 
Stigmatine Fathers 





CUSTOMERS ARE: 


We also do the printing for 
The Christophers through the kindness of 
Rev. James M. Keller, M.M. 


Whenever you need printing, kindly contact 


Sullivan Bros.. Printers 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT, 93 BRIDGE ST. 
LOWELL, MASS. — TEL. GL 8-6333 
Auxiliary plants: Boston, Oceanport, N.J., Pawtucket, R.I. 
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Brothers of St. John 

Xaverian Brothers 

Society for Aid to Leprosy 

Blessed Sacrament Sisters 

Bon Secours Sisters 

Carmelite Sisters 

Daughters of Charity 

Dominican Sisters 

Grey Nuns 

Marist Missionary Sisters 

Medical Missionaries of 
Mary 

Sisters of the Assumption 

Sisters of Mercy 

Sisters of Notre Dame 

Sisters of St. Joseph 

Trappistines 

White Sisters 
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Out of the Wilderness (Dodd, Mead. 
$3.25). The vision of wider horizons 
is always with Abe in his toil and study, 
Young Rick O’Shay volunteers in the 
later days of the Civil War and is as- 
signed to a cavalry troop under Phil 
Sheridan. The general becomes his hero 
and will become the hero of the young 
reader of Blow, Bugles, Blow, by Mer- 
ritt P. Allen (Longmans, Green. $3), 

Excellent atmosphere of the prairie 
and cattle-herding in 1879 highlight 
Longhorn, by Bruce Grant (World, 
$2.75), a story that revolves around the 
friendship of young Sul Burnet and a 
Mexican boy and their adventures with 
a prize steer that turns out to be liter- 
ally a life-saver. 

Good character development is the 
feature of Trapping the Silver Beaver, 
by Charley Hiehuis (Dodd, Mead. $3). 
A young man who has run afoul of the 
law is paroled to a game warden, His 
growing interest in wild life and his 
courage in the face of a gang help to 
set him on an even keel. A contest 
to catch a wily old catfish leads to the 
discovery of an underwater cave and 
the capture of a bank robber in River 
Duel, by Adrien Stoutenburg (West- 
minster. $2.75). Hair-raising adventure 
here is bound to please. 

An exciting episode in World War II 
is the nub of Up Periscope (Doubleday. 
$2.75), in which Robb White tells how 
a young underwater-demolition crew 
member gets ashore on a Pacific island 
from which the Japanese are operating. 
This sounds authentic, but may be too 
realistic for a sensitive youngster. 


ON FIELD, COURT AND DIAMOND 


Here comes a small parade of sports 
stories. We shall merely list them with 
the remark that they are all good sto- 
ries, West Point Yearling, by Col. Red 
Reeder (Duell, Sloane & Pearce. $3); 
Lucky Bat Boy, by Frank Waldman 
(World. $2.75); Five Were Chosen, by 
William Cox (Dodd, Mead. $2.75); 
Clean-Up Hitter, by Dick Friendlich 
(Westminster. $2.75); A Fighting 
Chance (deals with football), by Jack- 
son Scholz (Morrow. $2.75) ; The Team 


that Wouldn't Quit (basketball), 
by William MacKellar (Whittlesey. 
$2.75), 


Two unusual stories are Search for 
a Golden Bird, by Jean Bothwell (Har- 
court, Brace. $2.95) and Cave of 
Riches, by Alan Honour (Whittlesey. 
$2.75). The first is set in India as she 
is feeling out her new independence. 
The second tells of the discovery by a 
couple of Arab boys of what have come 
to be known as the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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Books to Appeal to Older Girls 


Romance begins to rear its pretty head 
in the reading that attracts around 
this age level, but there are still plenty 
of other focuses of interest. In Ransom 
for a Knight (Oxford. $3.25), for in- 
stance, Barbara L. Picard achieves a 
wonderful reconstruction of 14th-cen- 
tury life, with its pageantry, piety, dis- 
ease and culture, as she tells of a young 
English lass who makes the perilous 
journey from Sussex into Scotland to 
carry the ransom money for her father 
and brother. It takes the ten-year-old 
girl, accompanied by faithful Hugh, 
who has more heart than brains, ten 
months to make the trip, on which she 
has plenty of opportunities to prove her 
courage. 


SMALL ROMANCES 


But romance emerges in well- 
handled fashion in the next two books 
that deal with the past. In Is This My 
Love? (Longmans, Green. $3), Ger- 
trude E. Finney recounts the adven- 
tures of two young English maids who 
come as prospective brides to Vir- 
ginia’s James Towne after having been 
left orphans. The excitement of the 
New World gives them plenty of chance 
to prove to their new husbands that 
they are rapidly becoming true Vir- 
ginians. To avoid an unwelcome ro- 
mance young Becky runs away with 
her older brother in Girl in Buckskin, 
by Dorothy G. Butters (Macrae Smith. 
$2.75). The two orphans skip out of 
their colonial Massachusetts village and 
live a Crusoe-like existence in a wilder- 
ness cave. Becky’s courage wins her 
a true romance under the most unex- 
pected of circumstances. 

How a young girl who finds it hard 
to get along with an aunt she considers 
bossy finds herself growing in under- 
standing and tolerance makes the story 
in Lost Pond, by Marguerite F. Melcher 
(Viking. $2.50). This happy develop- 
ment takes place, along with some mild 
escapades, during a summer at an old 
homestead in New Hampshire a couple 
of generations ago. 

Because she thinks her mother is 
over-protective, Melissa takes a job get- 
ting orders for photographs. She dis- 
covers, in Girl in a Hurry, by Viola 
Rowe (Longmans, Green. $2.75), that 
the firm is engaged in shady operations, 
and when she tries to earn money in 
other ways, she is led into complica- 
tions, romantic and other. But from it 
all mother and daughter come to un- 
derstand each other better in a tale 
that is well on the side of better values. 
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The following six books are for 
rather specialized tastes and interests, 
and for both boys and girls. Each is 
splendid in its field. In his first ju- 
venile, novelist Dan Wickenden has 
told a tale akin to the famous Narnia 
stories of C. S. Lewis. The Amazing 
Vacation (Harcourt, Brace. $2.95), 
takes two children through the study 
window of their uncle, an “unsuccessful 
magician,” out into a strange but com- 
fortable world. There are no problems 
or dangers, but lots of fun and happy 
adventure. 

In Stories from Shakespeare (World. 
$3.75), Marchette Chute provides com- 
plete treatment of the plays in nar- 
rative form and makes no concession to 
immaturity. She not only tells the story 
of the plays but offers some explana- 
tions and criticism. This is a splendid 
introduction. 

In Treasures to See; a Museum Pic- 
ture-Book (Harcourt, Brace. $3), Leon- 
ard Weisgard explains what a museum 
is all about. The drawings of the paint- 
ings, sculptures, furniture and other 
objects are beautifully done and small 
descriptive notes about the originals 
are supplied. This book would entice 
any youngster to become a museum- 
goer. 

Happy Christmas!, edited by Claire 
Huchet Bishop, who is well known for 
her original books such as The Big 
Loop, contains a marvelous wealth of 
stories and tales from all lands, and 
concluding sections on “Christmas in 
Music” and “Christmas in Art.” It is a 
big, handsome book, decorated with 
woodcuts (Daye. $3). 

Finally, a poet has made an extraor- 
dinarily provocative selection of poems 
old and modern which he believes have 
something special to say to today’s 
children. Herbert Read is the poet- 
compiler and the book is This Way, 
Delight (Pantheon. $3.50). H.C. G. 


THE WORD 


The kingdom of heaven, He said, is 
like a grain of mustard seed. . . . The 
kingdom of heaven is like leaven. . . . 
(Matt. 13:31, 33; Gospel for the 26th 
Sunday after Pentecost). 





All religious observance, the true as 
well as the false, shows a tendency to 
petrify or ossify; which is only another 
way of saying that supernatural love 
(the love of a man for his God) has 


A lovely Christmas gift 
for a young child 


My Friend 
God 


By ELAINE ST. JOHNS 


HE story of a little girl and the 
help she receives from her good 
friend, God — at play, when 

she is in trouble, when she is 

in pain. A beautiful book 
acceptable to all faiths. 
Profusely illustrated in 

« color and black and white 
by Dorothy Teichman. 
$2.75 at all bookstores 
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Is this 
NEW VOCATION » 
for YOU... a 


Yes, if you would live a dedicated 
life in the world. A potential Secu- 
lar Institute, Daughters of Our 
Lady of Fatima wear modern street 
dress, are self-supporting. Varied 
apostolate stresses parish visitation. 
Prayer life includes Divine Office. 
Write Miss Mary C. Long . 


DAUGHTERS of OUR LADY of FATIMA 
Fatima House, 25 Highland Ave., Lansdowne 4, Pa. 
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cf 5) much in common with natural, strictly 
human love (e. g., the love of a man 
l } l\er1Ca S — for his wife). Any interior spirit tends 
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NOVEMBER 


Che stores listed below report 
their best-selling books during the 
current month. Popularity is es- 
timated both by the frequency 
with which a book is mentioned 
and by its relative position in each 
report. The point system, plus 
the geographical spread of the 10. 
stores, gives a good view of Cath- 

olic reading habits. Appreciation 

for the service can best be shown 


bd 


1. THE NUN'S STORY 
ATLANTIC—LITTLE, BROWN, $4 By Kathryn Hulme 


2. THE LIFE OF MAN WITH GOD 
HARCOURT, BRACE, $3.95 By Thomas Verner Moore 


. A RIGHT TO BE MERRY 
SHEED & WARD, $3 


4. PLAYED BY EAR 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS, $4 
(Hanover House, Distributor ) 


. THE LAST HURRAH 
LITTLE, BROWN, $4 


6. MEDITATIONS BEFORE MASS 
NEWMAN, $3 


7. JESUS AND HIS TIMES 
DUTTON, $5 


8. AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, $3 


By Sister Mary Francis 


By Daniel Lord, S.J. 
By Edwin O’Connor 


By Romano Guardini 


By Daniel-Rops 


. THE LIVING BREAD 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, $3 By Thomas Merton 


LOOK, SISTER 
MCMULLEN, $3.50 


By John E. Moffatt, S.J. 





by patronizing the stores. 


Akron, Frank A. Grismer Co.. 272 S. High St. 


Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 


Boston, Pius XI Cooperative, 185 Devonshire St. 


BrooKLyn, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 

Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 

Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St. 

CincinnatTI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store. 906 Superior Ave 

CLEVELAND, William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 

ve. 
Cotumsus, Cathedral Book Shop. 205 E. Broad St. 
Datras, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 


Denver, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont PI. 
purest, E. J. McDevitt Co.. 1230 Washington 
lvd. 


Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 


HartForp, Catholic Library of Hartford. 138 
Market St. 


Hotryoke, Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop. 
94 Suffolk St. 


Kansas City, Catholic Community Bookshop. 301 
East Armour Blvd. 


Los Anceres, C. F. Horan & Co.. 120 W. 2nd St. 
en. Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 4th 
t. 


< <_cze N. H.. Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 
t. 


Mitwavkeg, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 

“4 Beprorb, Keatings Book House, 562 County 

New Haven, The Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 

New York. Ave Maria Shop. 11 Barclay St. 
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New York, Benziger Bros... Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 

New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 

New Yorx, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 
st. 


Oxranoma City, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N. W. 2nd St. 


Omana, Midwest Church Goods Co., Inc., 
Farnam St. 


Pyseomrat. The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 
: 


1216 


PittspurGH. Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 | 


Market St. 


PorTLAND, Ore.. Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co.. 314 S. W. Washington St. 


RicHMonp, Religious Goods Shon. 123 N. 8th St 

Rocuester, Trant’s Inc.. 96 Clinton Ave., North 

St. Lours, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South Broad- 
wav 

St. Pact. The E. M. Lohmann Co.. 413 Sibley St. 

San Francisco. The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 
Sutter St. 

Scranton, Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 

ve. 

SEaTTLe, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

Sovtn Benp. Aquinas Library and Book Shop, 
Inc.. 110 E. La Salle Ave. 


SroKanz, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 


Totepo, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. 


Vancouver, B. C. Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
Hamilton St. 


WasHincton, D. 
718 11th St.. N. 


WEsTMINSTER, Md., The Newman Bookshop 
ad EELING, Corcoran’s Church Goods Co.. 32 12th 
‘. 


% William J. Gallery & Co., 


Wuinnrpgec, Man., F J. Tonkin Co., Ltd.. 103 


Princess St. 


| 
By John Tracy Ellis | 


to harden into formality and blank 
observance, exactly as the letter of an 
law may live to contradict the original 
impulse which produced the law. In 
other words, time, that neutral thing, 
may well be and certainly should be 
on the side of the angels and the king. 
dom of heaven, as our beloved Saviour 
seems to urge in to-day’s brief, cryptic 
parables; on the other hand, it may not, 

The point is that what must be con- 
stantly renewed and invigorated in the 
toiling, honest, earnest Catholic is not 
so much his exterior practice as his inner 
spirit. It may readily be admitted that 
in this particular generalization sharply 
orthodox taste may detect a faint flavor 
of historic Protestantism. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we need not become unduly con- 
cerned about the matter, since nothing 
would more certainly shock the average 
Protestant of our day than the original 
Protestant doctrine of faith without 
works. Time has been busy here, too. 

There exists for the Catholic layman 
| —and oh, how much more menacingly 
for the Catholic priest!—not only the 
serious difficulty that external obsery- 
ance must inevitably grow lax and 
slovenly and mechanical in proportion 
as interior conviction or attachment de- 
clines. There arises also what may prove 
to be an even more ominous problem. 
The Catholic may continue his outward 
observance, but with such mounting re- 
luctance that he will either grow mortal- 
ly weary of the whole business, or 
freeze into a sort of sullen, silent skepti- 
cism or, understandably, turn more than 
mildly anticlerical. 

Invisibly, deep in the dark earth, the 
seed bursts and stirs and thrusts out 
tiny but vigorous tentacles. Silently, in 
the mass of heavy dough, the yeast is 
at work, penetrating and lifting and 
lightening. So, always and unceasingly, 
the Catholic life must grow and be 
nourished and stimulated and ruled 
from within. Only the spirit gives life, 
said Christ our Lord; and the words I 
have been speaking to you are spirit, 
and life. 

This interior spirit in the Catholic is 
partly a matter of knowledge: a know- 
ledge that increases and deepens as 
the individual life matures. An out- 
standing contemporary Catholic writer, 
the layman Michael de la Bedoyere, 
has called attention to the need of ma- 
turing in the faith as we mature in 
every other department of life. Also, 
this inner spirit is partly a matter of 
deepening interior attachment: of love, 
that is; a love that will gradually and 
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subtly and stubbornly pervade the 
whole man exactly as the yeast pene- 
trates and qualifies the entire mass of 
dough. 

Perhaps it should be added that of 
course any interior spirit is itself nour- 
ished by compatible external acts and 
behavior, as it must inevitably be dam- 
aged by contrary activity. One way to 





develop a deeper appreciation of the 
Mass is to assist at Mass more often 
and more attentively. One way to grow 
in love of that neighbor of ours is to 
be deliberately kind to him. One way 
to become more attached to the dear 
Christ who moves serenely and lovingly 
through the four Gospels is to read even 
a column a week about the Gospels. | 
Another way—please God!—is to write | 
the column. Vincent P. McCorry s.J. 


TELEVISION 


Television, after virtually ignoring the | 
first stages of the vital discussions by 
the United Nations of the crisis in the 
Middle East and Hungary, demon- 
strated a sense of responsibility in cover- 
ing later meetings of the world organiza- 
tion. 

In New York, the pathfinder was 
Station WPIX (Channel 11), owned 
by the Daily News. This independent | 
outlet distinguished itself by bringing | 
to viewers the early discussions of the | 
Egyptian crisis in the Security Council 
as well as subsequent sessions of the 
Council and the General Assembly. 

Early on the morning of Sunday, 
Nov. 4, the United Nations provided 
one of the most important and dramatic 
series of events ever seen on TV. 

The General Assembly was holding 
a night session to discuss means of 
resolving the war in Egypt. But while 
the discussions were being held on this 
subject, word was received of the re- 
invasion of Hungary by Soviet forces. 
Speeches by delegates to the Assembly 
were interrupted periodically for news 
bulletins that, within a short time, made 
it clear that the events taking place in 
Hungary were of tremendous import- 
ance, 

For some time after the first reports 
of the new and tragic developments 
in Hungary were transmitted to the 
television audience, there was no sign 
that the General Assembly was going 
to take note of them. 

Viewers who stayed up late to watch 
the session were to observe some 
moments of supreme irony as the Soviet 
delegate, Arkady A. Sobolev, arose to 
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deplore the bloodshed being caused in 
Egypt by Israel, the United Kingdom 
and France. He was speaking at a time 
when news of the new Soviet moves 
in Hungary already had become official 
and detailed. The hypocrisy of his posi- 
tion was shocking. 

Soon after he finished speaking, how- 
ever, the Assembly was openly informed 
of the Soviet attack. Dr. Ronald Walker, 
the Australian delegate, announcing the 
news, called for a session of the Secur- 
ity Council to act on the latest crisis 
in Hungary. 

The technicians operating the fine 
television facilities at the United Na- 
tions were, meanwhile, bringing view- 
ers a series of significant pictures of 
activities among delegations in the As- 
sembly hall. One had only to watch 
the tense expressions on the faces of 
the chief U. S. delegate, Henry Cabot 
Lodge Tr. and other diplomats in the 
auditorium to realize that events of 
great moment were developing. 

A climax was reached when Mr. 
Lodge gained the floor and, in re- 
strained but angry tones, discussed the 
new Soviet aggression and denounced 
the callous ignoring of this turn of 
events by the Soviet speaker. 

Those who stayed by their TV sets 
through the night and early morning 
saw the writing of a vital footnote to 
current history. J. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 





THE FRIENDLY PERSUASION (AI- 
lied Artists) is something auite rare in 
recent screen history: a family picture 
(in the sense that it is about a familv 
and also that both in suitability and 
appeal it is for the family) which is 
absolutely first-rate in quality. 

The family in question is in many 
ways unique on the screen. They are 
Quakers living in Southern Indiana 
during the Civil War. As far as I can 
remember, this is the first time a movie 
has dealt with Quakers in full-dress 
fashion and with dignity. In addition, 
the setting is unfamiliar. 

The particular place and time, how- 
ever, conspire to provide the film with 
its most poignant and dramatic mo- 
ments. Confederate raiders, crossing 


_the Ohio River and burning and pil- 


laging the peaceful countryside, con- 
front the Quaker family with the most 
agonizing test of their pacifism. 

This serious issue, raised toward the 
end of the film, is not wholly resolved. 
The older son (Anthony Perkins) takes 


up a gun and goes off to fight. The 
father (Gary Cooper) protectively fol. 
lows him, but finds that his own con- 
victions against killing do not desert 
him on the battlefield. The mother 
(Dorothy McGuire) , the most articulate 
advocate of non-resistance, discovers 
rather humorously that her subcon- 
scious mind is far from non-violent, 

For the most part the picture, de. 
rived from a series of short sketches 
of the same name by Jessamyn West, is 
concerned with less solemn matters— 
with the everyday happenings in the 
lives of a high-spirited, loving family 
whose virtues and failings have some- 
thing to do with their particular reli- 
gious beliefs but even more to do with 
the universal fact that they are human 
beings. 

The material is a little tenuous, with 
incidents ranging from father’s un- 
Quakerlike urge to race his horse on 
the way to Sunday meeting to the 
younger son’s (Richard Eyer) feud with 
the remarkable pet goose. But William 
Wyler’s sure-handed direction con- 
sistently illuminates it with a humor, a 
gentle charm and a feeling for funda- 
mental values that are rare indeed. 


[L of D: A-I]. 


THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC (Col- 
umbia) was originally written by 
George S. Kaufman and Howard Teich- 
man as a Broadway vehicle for Joseph- 
ine Hull, the world’s most accomplished 
and winning delineator of the Helen 
Hokinson-type female. It was a me- 
chanical and rather cheap job of comedy 
writing concerning a minority stock- 
holder (ten shares) in a giant corpora- 
tion who asked all the right stupid 
questions at a stockholder’s meeting 
and wound up confounding the crooked 
board of directors and saving the com- 
pany for the small investors. Whateyer 
the play’s deficiencies, however, Miss 
Hull was wonderful. 

The play, in short, did not sound 
like a good bet to be adapted for the 
screen with someone else as the lead. 
Nevertheless, Abe Burrows has re- 
worked it for Judy Holliday with con- 
spicuous success. Burrows understands 
how to write lines which take hilariously 
to Miss Holliday’s deadpan delivery, 
though they probably do not look at 
all funny in print. 

On the screen, the plot is the same 
heavy-handed farce but the tempo is 
fast and the dialog very amusing. And 
Paul Douglas, as the former corporation 
president now dollar-a-year man, is 
felicitously cast for purposes of comedy 
as well as off-beat romance. [L of D: 
A-II]. Morra WALSH 
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